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Announcing a New Book 








Fritz and Eldridge’s 


Essentials of Expert Typewriting 


A Short Course in Touch Typewriting 





By Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests, and Epwarp H. E.LpripGeE, 
Ph. D., Director of School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, assisted by 
Gertrube W, Craic, Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston. 

96 pages. 84x11 inches. Cloth. Opens on end. Cuts of keyboards, 


facsimile letters, rough drafts, telegram blanks, etc. Keyboard Chart, with 
rules and sample types. 5.x 8 inches. Record Card for pupil. 3 x 5 inches. 





Tus is an entirely new course. It has been prepared to meet a 
very definite need among Junior High Schools, Business Schools 
and Evening Schools, and also to provide a short course for regular 


High Schools. It presents all the essentials of expert typewriting in 
the shortest possible time. 











Noteworthy New Features: 
Introduction of phrases in the first lesson. 


Introduction of sentences in the sixth lesson. 


Introduction of capital letters in the sixth lesson. 


Completion of the keyboard in seven lessons, the eighth being a review. 


The tenth lesson is made up of thirty sentences, composed of the most frequently 
recurring words in the English language. These, because they are used so 
often, comprise more than half of the total number of words which the 
typist is likely to write. 


Each lesson contains fifteen pieces of work to be done. In each of the first 


sixteen lessons the work consists of fifteen half sheets. In the remaining 
ten lessons full size sheets are used. 
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. . The tenth volume in the 
To School Principals: | | a ee 
> | 
Do you wish to make your school library a RECONSTRUCTED | 
valuable influence in the life of your | 
pupils ? | 
Puy SCHOOL . 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from By 
month to month about the most success- FRANCIS B. PEARSON 
| ful 2 aa conii Superintendent of Public Instruction 
| ul methods Of exposing young people | for Ohio 
to the contagion of good literature.” 
; HE variable elements in school processes con- 
| The Newest ideas in the School Library stitute the real problem in the work of re- 
Movement are found in its_ special construction, and it is with them that this book | 
“School Library Department.” deals. It is written with vision and authority. 
Aims and purposes are constantly considered, for 
they very largely determine the quality of any 
Can you do without it? work. Teachers will find the book stimulating and 
* helpful, and all who are interested in schools can 
$2 for 10 numbers, October to July. | read it with profit. 
‘ Kraft binding. vtit+120 pages. Price 75 cents. 
ADDRESS: 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. _ WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Chicago, iil. Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 
LEWIS’ FARM-BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
This is more than an arithmetic—it is a practical guide to the conduct of the business side of farming. It 
contains a large amount of information of immediate value to those who till the soil for profit. Among the i 
chapters of exceptional interest are those on farm feeding, shipping problems, labor income, machinery and ' 


depreciation, fertilizers, six ways for a farm boy to make money, and six ways for a farm girl to make 
| money. 


Cloth. Illustrated. * xitit199 pages. 48 cents. 


LEWIS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC | 


Prepares for the author's Farm-Business Arithmetic. Besides the elementary sprecentes it includes w 


ork in | 
denominate numbers, percentage, and measurements. The problems are suited 





to rural school needs 
Cloth. Illustrated. iv+252 pages. 44 cents. 


SANFORD’S STORY OF AGRICUL TURE | 


| The author sets forth the more important facts of our agricultural history and enlivens the account with in- 
teresting details and descriptions. This book will make the study of American history 


more vital and sig- 
nificant, and add dignity to the life and work of the farm. 


The chapters make evident that agriculture is not only an occupation, but also a mode of life. Conse- | 
quently the treatment gives fully as great prominence to the mode of life of the great majority of the 
American people as to particular processes and problems of agriculture. In the 


chapters upon the most re- 
cent period, adequate attention is given to all of the modern methods and 


appliances which have lent so 
sreat an impetus to the movement that seems destined to aid agriculture 


once more to come into its own 
Cloth. Illus. and maps. vi+396 pages. $1.20. 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF LEARNING“ 


BY PROFESSOR A. W. BURR 


Beloit College 


There have always been two conflicting tenden- 
cies among men: Exclusiveness or Aristoc- 
racy and Inclusiveness or Democracy. 

The aristocracy may be of one, an autocrat, a 
czar or Kaiser, or of a few or more, by birth, 
by wealth, by power, a nobility or caste, a syndi- 
cate, a ring, a class. Even religion and learning 
have their aristocrats. 

The aristocrats have had their way in the 
world so far for the most part, but their day is 
passing. The spirit of aristocracy is that of 
getting and keeping for self or a few. It is al- 
ways the protection of what one has by one’s 
self or by a few who are self-minded. The more 
that others can be barred out, the higher the 
barriers, the safer are the few in their exclusive 
possessions and privileges. 

The spirit of democracy is inclusive. Every 
individual is a class, and all are one class in the 
opportunity and privilege of service to all. This 
spirit has appeared in the history of the world 
and had power when it included only a part of a* 


people or some one condition of life. ,oth 
Greece and Rome were democratic though 
their states were made up of _ citizens, 


freemen and slaves, and for economic and intel- 
lectual freedom in our day are the stirrings of 
the same spirit in men. 

What is the relation of learning to this spirit 
of democracy, the spirit that has moved the worid 
here and there in the past and seems today 
bound to rule the whole world, and to hold the 
destinies of the race for generations in its sway? 

Learning is democratic, is one of the great 
forces moving the world to democracy. Learning 
stands for democracy and democracy for learning. 
In other words, like the institution of govern- 
ment, learning is “of the people” in their desire 
for it for a richer common life; is “by the peo- 
ple” in their struggle and sacrifice for its op- 
portunities; and is “for the people” in that the 
path to it must be made so broad that all may, 
must walk therein for the sake of the common 
weal, 

The Atmosphere of Democracy.—Our conten- 
tion that learning is democratic is seen in the 
fact that learn ing is the atniosphere, the very breath 
of democracy. 


The great educators Comenius, Rousseau, 
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Pestalozzi, Froebel arsused democratic longings 
that burst into flai..e again and again in Western 
Eur ype. 

A stratified, an undemocratic society cares 
only that its ruling class has such education as 
will make the other classes instruments, means 
for its own purposes. Aristocracy dreads learn- 
ing except for itself. Germany was successful in 
keeping higher education from the masses, and 
by that means, power from the hands of the peo- 
ple, thus preventing social mobility. 

Are Inseparable.—Learning and democracy are 
inseparable because the one finds and gives the laws 
by which the other is possible. That a man is free 
is no gain, if he knows not what'to do with his 
freedom, how to use it. A proclamation of 
liberty gives only an opportunity for freedom, an 
/pportunity to make one’s self by his wisdom 
an ally of his fellows, and his fellows allies of 
him. 

No democracy can maintain and make effective 
for long the democratic idea of equal opportunity 
for all without a breadth of ideas that precludes 
any other means of power and control but the 
reason behind the ideas. This makes us so so- 
licitous about the new Russian democracy today. 
To strive for and to attain liberty and not to 
know what to do with it ends in anarchy. 

There are but two antidotes for anarchy, force 
yr intelligence. Force degrades. It is an appeal 
on the level of the brutes unless one party or the 
other contends on the ground of reason and 
right. If anarchy is to be prevented through in- 
telligence each man must refer his own action to 
‘thers, and has to consider the action of others. 
It is this “referring” and “considering” that 
makes a democracy old Homer’s “man en- 
nobling assembly.” This fundamental place of 
intelligence in government the wise man saw 
when he said: “Where there is no vision the peo- 
ple perish.” 

In a democracy one man’s sovereignty does not 
take away his neighbor’s because every man de- 
crees the new common purpose, catches for him- 
self the new vision. Democracy is the sovereign 
people feeling, thinking, willing together. It 
was the vision of President Wilson’s great war 
message that made us all one with a new faith, 
a new hope. The burning words fused all our 
hearts and our wills and in that fusion each of 
us thought, felt and willed as a sovereign and 
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not as a subject. Learning, which makes think- 
ing possible, is the vital breath of democracy. 
There can be no democracy without it. 

A Personal Achievement.—The democratic 
nature of learning is always a personal achieve- 
ment. All other usual distinctions in society of 
rank, wealth, power, may come toeone by birth, 
gift or accident. Learning is not given nor in- 
herited. It must be taken, earned. “With all 
thy getting, get understanding.” 

To be sure, wealth, rank, power, are often the 
result of achievement, are usually so in their first 
creation and possession, but by the custom and 
laws of society they may be passed on to the un- 
fit, incompetent, to those who never make any 
achievement except to try to separate themselves 
from their fellows, to assert their distinction from 
others. They are the idle rich, the sporting 
nobility. But “all are born equal” in learning, 
all start alike. All have a common experience 
in its acquirement. 

The differing opportunities for learning may 
make a difference in what a man can do, in his 
part in society’s welfare; for what he knows 
primarily determines what he can d>. But it ts 
the feeling that he can do, because he _ knows, 
that first of all gives a man the sense of having 
his own part in the common weal. With that 
sense of the dignity and worth of what he is do- 
ing as his achievement, the grimy toiler may find 
a larger part than the learned scholar, nay, bet- 
ter, finds in his limited knowledge a common 
gr.und with the scholar because both have won 
what they know. The fraternity of scholarship 
of which we hear much is, in its basic meaning, 
but the great democracy of all seekers after 
knowledge, of the learners of the world. 

It is this condition of learning as a personal 
attainment that makes the opportunity for edu- 
cation the noblest, richest gift that society can 
bestow upon the individual. It helps him where 
he must help himself. It is the greatest and 
wisest socialistic effort of the age, to make learn- 
ing common; not wealth, nor leisure, nor place. 
When learning has become common we shall 
have the true socialism, for then man and his 
work will be first and those things now put first 
will be only the added things of the new kingdom 
of democracy. Freedom and learning, the great 
common blessings, are alike in that they are but 
opportunities. As the slave set free has to buy 
his real freedom by self-denial, self-control and 
toil, so, and in no other way, does the learner 
acquire knowledge. Freedom and_ knowledge! 
Because they are both self attained, they are the 
supporting pillars of democracy. 

Its Acquisition, a Preparation for Democ- 
racy.—A further testimony to the democracy oi 
learning is the fact that the very processes of its 
acquirencent are a_ preparation for democracy. 
Schools of learning have been centres of revolu- 
tion and democracy not merely by the ideas 
taught, but more by the mental freedom and 
choice with which those ideas are accepted, This 
has made schools and universities the dread of 
despots and the hotbeds of revolution. Students 
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have found in the rising freedom and sovereignty 
of their own minds a vision of a like liberty for 
all. 

The mental process of learning is a unique and 
marvelous one. Nothing can be forced in even 
upon a child’s mind. Every individual mind is a 
castle unbarred only from within. When a child 
his conduct 
his answer was: “I like to think my own thinks.” 
There was the stirring of sovereignty. It was 
thus far and no farther. Signora Montessori’s 
basis of education for the child is “liberty, 
liberty!” She makes it the largest word in the 
process of education. Educators are calling for 
more initiative by the child, for opportunities for 
his own reaction to the material about him, thus 


was pressed for his thoughts about 


seeing at last in this democratic age the dignity 
of the nature of the child. Democracy in govern- 
ment is government with the consent of the 
governed. Learning is knowledge with the con- 
sent of the learner. 

The likeness of a democracy and an institu- 
tion of learning may be seen in the similar func- 
tions of the statesman and the teacher. The one 
by his reasons and personality persuades his fel- 
low sovereigns to accept and carry out his poli- 
cies for the welfare of the state. The other, the 
teacher, by his personality and his knowledge 
interests and carries with him the younger, in- 
experienced sovereigns before him if he is a 
successful teacher. In other words, as the best 
government is that which regards most. the 
worth of the individual, so the best teaching is 
that which dignifies and respects most the 
sovereign mind of the learner. 


Moreover, when the individual sovereign par- 
ticipates, acts, either in governing or in learn- 
ing, he does not lose his sovereignty, nor become 
an anarchist. A man or a child is sovereign 


whether he makes the law of duty or accepts it 
and brings himself to its obedience. He obeys 
himself in both, and as the c'tizen finds a larger 
life and range of sovereignty in his absorption 
into the common life and decds of others, so the 
learner cannot know his own power without the 
willing acceptance of the wisdom of the race. 
In other wards, the process of learning requires 
the same mental attitud2 that citizenship Coes in 
a democracy. The unity in the common aims of 
the school, fit and accustom the embryo citizens 
of the state to the broader horizon and outlook 
of a democracy. The unification and _ assimila- 
tion of our mixed population through the public 
school is testimony enough that the process of 
learning makes for democracy. 

It does not make against this democratic ef- 
fect of learning that false systems of belief and 
autocracies have had their schools. These have 
sought to divert and pervert learning, in spite of 
its dangers for themselves, for their own con- 
tinued power. Sometimes it is in the process, as 
in the memorizing of the Koran, or as in the old 
Jesuit schools where Latin was learned for Latin 
style, or as in the German elementary schools 
where the master is the source of knowledge in 
all subjects, or where in higher schools he is 
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under the appointment of an autocrat. These 
exceptions in which the scholar suffers a _  pas- 
sivity of obedience, docility, submission do not, I 
say, militate against the vital relation of learn- 
ing to democracy. They are only an overem- 
phasis of some virtues of learning and of democ- 
racy to such a point and for such ends that they 
are dangerous to the common welfare. They are 
dangerous because with their beneficence they 
mix the selfish use and purpose of a few, and 
that always poisons any stream of human en- 
deavor. “The limit of human progress,” says So- 
phia Bryant, “is a human nature having all its 
energies of action, thought and feeling so directed 
to an object outside of self, that by life in that 
object it is free from itself.” 

This noble statement suggests also how the 
moral conditions of the process of learning con- 
tribute to democracy. Education, learning neces- 
sitates the  self-surrender, self-denial of the 
learner for ends larger, greater than himself. 
There must be a like-mindedness of scholar and 
teacher about a language form, a law of physics 
for effective learning. So the student surrenders 
himself, gives up his sports, his self-will to enter 
by learning into the larger freedom of service. 
So the true democrat gives up his selfish, per- 
sonal ends, his self-will, to have the greater 
liberty of identifying his own will with the will 
of others for a common end. That form of 
obedience, docility, submission never lessens hu- 
man values or power, for they are not then the 
supine virtues of passivity, but the vigorous, con- 
trolling virtues of thought and action. How the 
President's appeal for democracy, for humanity 
has won with deepest enthusiasm the minds and 
hearts of America’s and the world’s millions. 
Every free man has been made greater, nobler 
in his response to that call. 

Breaks Down Distinctions—The democracy of 
learning may also be clearly seen in the fact that 
learning belongs to all classes and conditions and 
lends more than any other means to break down and 
obliterate all other distinctions. 

Learning has the universal means of inter- 
course in its commerce of ideas. The primary 
source of control in all human activities is in- 
tellectual, is in habits of understanding. In every 
form of human activity the mind in it must be 
recognized by all. Riches and rags, prince and 
peasant, race and caste seek their ends through 
knowledge. Even autocracies must issue to the 
world their “blue” and “vellow” books. The wars 
of nations and of classes are becoming more and 
more a battle of minds. 

This disregard of classes is not a present-day 
effect of learning. It has always been so. The 
hearers of all classes about Socrates and Plaio 
were there only learners. The early Christians 
were all disciples. The universities of the Middle 
Ages were democracies. At Bologna and Paris 
“the nations,” the groups of scholars from each 
country, chose their representatives and coun- 
cilors for the management of the university. 
Orders, rank and birth or wealth dropped out in 
the pursuit of learning. Multitudes gathered 
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around a great teacher, Irnerius and Abelard, 
were brothers as seekers of truth. The “Fellows” 
of the English universities without regard to 
their hereditary titles of nobility were a democ- 
racy. “The University was and is an institution 
for equalizing the unequal conditions of men,” 
says Burns. “All over Europe the student had 
the same place in every land and claimed almost 
the same privileges.” What we see in our public 
schools went on here and there all over Europe. 
“The Brethren of the Common Life,” the school 
out of which came Reuchlin and Erasmus, taught 
Europe that the poor, the lower classes had all 
the possibilities of great learning and great ser- 
vice of the most favored classes. The _ social 
recognition which the Jew could not win in this 
country by his wealth, he is winning today by 
his toil in the halls of learning. Learning has al- 
ways tended to produce equality in any class 
which has possessed it. It has determined largely 
the value of the individual to the class. Plato 
affirmed that place in society is not to be deter- 
mined by birth, wealth or other condition, but by 
the individual’s own nature as discovered in the 
process of education. The cause of this dis- 
count of titles and trappings is not far to seek. 
Learning makes a man’s environment the world, 
man a citizen of the world, and for him the whole 
is greater than any of its parts. In fact the 
great social instinct of the race shows the uni- 
versality of the part of learning in human life, 
for what is the social instinct but the instinct ta 
tell when two human beings meet and the more 
learning the more there is to tell. The very 
condition of society is, every human a teacher, 
and every human a learner, afd a society of all 
for the purposes of government is a democracy. 

Serves and Unites All.—Lastly the democratic 
function of learning appears clearly in its ability 
fo serve and to unite all classes and conditions of 
society. Across every page of learning is written 
noblesse oblige. The very end and aim of educa- 
tion is a freeing of individual capacity for bet- 
ter social conditions for all. That is the best 
society which opens to all as a right the privilege 
of service and demands of all the duty of ser- 
vice. But the wise and helpful use of privilege 
and of duty can come only by knowledge. Knowl- 
edge puts into man’s hand the tools for the world’s 
work. The great and marvelous material prog- 
ress of this age is the result of trained, thinking 
labor. There is no place of man’s effort today 
where the trained mind is not at a premium. 
While the lower schools are making of one mind 
all peoples and races, the higher academic life 
through the sciences and philosophy is minister- 
ing to the common economic welfare, a welfare 
far, far in advance of any age. It is these im- 
proved conditions of life that make democracy 
possible today, for government rests at last upor 
tolerable living conditions for its subjects. It is 
learning, scholarship in the wider fields of today, 
that is giving man this far richer use of nature, 
and these wider fields of knowledge. These in- 
dividual variations of attainment in different 
fields are not a hindrance to democracy, but the 
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means and condition of its growth. It is the 
conscious contribution of each person to the 
whole that gives democracy solidarity. This is 
the great lesson of this national and world crisis 
through which we are passing today. 

More and more also we are seeing that the 
problems of society, of the submerged, are 
problems for the trained mind as well as for the 
pitying heart; and college settlements and their 
work among the poorest and most hopeless of 
our cities bear witness to the universality of the 
ministering service of learning. 

The truth of this is seen also in the fact that 
we are no longer looking to religion alone, to 
the priest and the preacher, for the redemption 
of society, but we are calling upon science, the 
chemist, the bacteriologist, the economist, the 
psychologist to come to the rescue of the perish- 
ing. Purpose the highest and the best is not 
enough to save mankind for this lite at least. 
Purpose without thinking, the thinking tha: 
comes with learning, will never save our de- 
mocracies from becoming reckless mobs, our in- 
dustries from brutality and lives from a wasteful 
mortality. The trained mind and the pure heart 
are never to be separated in this world, if it °+ 
to know peace and hope and joy. God made 
them both one soul. Man has too often put them 
asunder. “Scientia vera cum fide pura.” 

Learning's New and Greatest Task.—The race 
so far has been at three great tasks. It has 
sought to control the bodies of men and their 
products and that is government. It has striven 
to control the purposes, feelings, the inner lite 
and that is religion. For half a century it has 
been absorbed in the conquest of Nature, its 
plains, mines, its hidden powers of every sort, 
but in the struggle of the last two years there 
looms up a far mightier task, the guidance of 
the thoughts and acts of nations and_ races 
toward each other. It is the conquest of the 
minds of untold millions entering upon the new 
life of living together in democracies. Who is 
sufficient for it? It is the task of learning. It is 
the war of the scholar. In that war there are 
to be no slackers. The scholar is not a volunteer 
in that war. He is a conscript; drafted by the 
need of the world. 

If the nature and part of learning in the world 
movement for democracy are as has been set 
forth, a higher valuation than in the past is to 
be given to it and to those whose calling it is to 
further it. What the scholar or teacher is doing 
is not to be regarded first of all as a means of 
material success, nor of personal adornment or 
enjoyment. 

“The glory of the scholar,” says President 
Grove, “is in his consecration to the service of 
his fellows.”” The world has suffered and is suffer- 
ing both from a lack of learning—ignorance— 
and from the perversion of learning, to inferior 
and class ends. Learning has no right to be 
anything but democratic and to serve anything 
but democracy. It is first of all for service to 
any fellow-man anywhere, anyhow. 

Still further, if the nature and spirit of learn- 
ing are democratic, membership in Phi Beta 
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Kappa is not to be held with any feeling or 
show of superiority to others. Such thought or 
feeling does violence to learning, which makes 
the scholar one of all, not one of a few. The 
American scholar like the plain American citizen 
is to be known by what he knows, and by what 
he does with what he knows, and not by the 
robes or decorations worn. They come from 
the autocratic systems of the old world. 

The simple badge of the chapter marks no 
exclusiveness. ‘To make it so is to wound learn- 
ing in the house of its friends. It is rather to 
bear witness to the democracy of learning, its 
duty and desire to serve all. It is the “Red 
Cross” badge of the scholar. 

—_—————-#-0-6-@-0- 0-8 
NOTABLE SENATORIAL SUPPORT 
BY BOIES PENROSE 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania 

[Issued to aid the teachers in their Legisfative 
salary campaign. | 

One of the greatest questions confronting our 
people tcday is that of raising our educational 
facilities to the very highest degree of efficiency. 
It appears that many teachers, under the stress 
of circumstances, have resigned their positions 
and accepted more lucrative employment. This 
has resulted in a shortage of teachers, not only 


in the large cities but in the rural districts as 


me solution 
of this economic question, and that is to provide 
additional funds for the public schools, and a 


well. Obviously there can be but 


large portion of whatever sum may be needed 
should be specifically earmarked for the increase 
of the salaries of teachers. There appears to be 
no good reason why the clerical force should 
not receive some consideration, since the effi- 
ciency of a school system as a whole is more or 
less dependent on experienced assistants. 

In dealing with the question it is important 
to keep in mind that the morale and personnel 
of our teachers are closely related to the 
remuneration they receive. The teachers to be 
effective must be contented. Fortunately, the 
public usually manifests a keen interest in any 
movement tending to improve the professional 
status of teachers. 

It might be advisable to devise some plan 
whereby the salaries could be increased from 
time to time, according to term of service, and 
thereby make the work more inviting to those 
already connected with the profession. Such a 
plan might be advantageous in helping to se- 
cure the much needed recruits. It is unreason- 
able to expect our young men and women 


who give eyidence of special aptitude 
for teaching, which requires long and 
exacting preparation, to remain in the 


service unless the compensation is equivalent to 
what is offered by business and industrial insti- 
tutions. 

As a broad subject I have always taken a 
deep interest in education. Since the culmination 
of the war many new problems present them- 
selves, some simple, others more or less com- 
plex. But one thing is apparent, and that is, that 
today we have a new spirit of education. Among 
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the many problems which now confront the 
trained minds of the world none will require 
more serious consideration than the re-education 
or rehabilitation of the disabled soldiers. 


Incidentally, I have recently given some atten- 
tion to this and other phases of educational 
work. Just at this time it would seem that the 
public schools of the United States are facing 
a crisis. This condition of affairs has been more 
and more accentuated since the war than during 
any previous period. The necessity for a high 
standard of education stands out in clearer per- 
spective than at any time in the history of this 
country. The whole subject is one which is de- 
serving of most searching inquiry. The public 
rightfully demands good schools and everything 
possible should be done to keep their efficiency 
from being in any way imperiled. But this ef- 
ficiency can never be maintained unless the 
remuneration is increased so that the work of 
the teachers can be placed on a par with other 
skilled profes-ions. 

My attention has been directed to the Woo- 
ruff bill, now under consideration by the Legis- 
lature, which has for its purpose an increase of 
the salary of all the public school teachers of the 
Commonwealth. This is a subject which concerns 
the welfare of nearly forty thousand teachers, 
shaping the destiny of nearly a million and a 
half boys and girls of the Commonwealth. The 
passage of this bill will be a forward step toward 
providing deserving and adequate compensation. 
So far as the finances of the state will permit, 
the salaries paid to the teachers should mean 
more than a mere living wage. During the war 
the advances in teachers’ salaries did not keep 
pace with the increased cost of living. 

The Woodruff bill provides that the minimum 
salary of teachers holding provisional certificates 
shall be $60 per month; those holding profes- 
sional and state normal school certificates, $75 
per month, while the holders of state normal 
school diplomas, county permanent certificates, 
state permanent certificates and college pro- 
visional certificates shall receive not less than 
$85 per month. 

One of the amendments under consideration 
provides that the school district shall pay $40 
per month, and the remaining portion of the 
salaries shall be paid out of the amount appro- 
priated for this purpose. 

The advocates of the bill ask for a special ap- 
propriation over and above the general appro- 
priation for the support of the public schools. 

According to statistics, I am surprised to find 
that the average salary paid teachers in the state 
of Pennsylvania is but $470 for the school year, 
while in New Jersey it is $872: in New York, 
$967, and California, $998. It is interesting to 
note that Pittsburgh enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion of paying the highest salaries in the state. 

The teachers throughout the state have con- 
ducted a forceful and dignified campaign and the 
clear, reasonable presentation of the merits of 
their case to the members of the Legislature 
should result in the passage of the Woodruff bill 


with such amendments as may be necessary. 
The enactment of such a bill might not give the 
teachers all they desire, nor all they deserve, but 
it would blaze the way for a more hopeful fu-- 
ture. At the same time, it would be a timely 
and fitting recognition of the patriotic devotiom 
of the great army of teachers to whose services 
the public is greatly indebted, since the great,. 
outstanding, dominant feature of the world’s 
war was a triumph of popular education. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
TRAINING 


BY JAMES PARTON HANEY 
Director of Art in High Schools, New York City 
Shops windows are filled with forms to charm 
the eye and tempt the plethoric purse—jewels, 
gowns, laces, and carvings, lovely vases and deli- 





cate glass. Each makes some _ speciali 
plea for attention, each displays some 
special art carried to perfection. But 


scarcely one shows the work of = na- 
tive designers. This quaint group of animals 
comes from a Denmark pottery. That fine table 
glass is all imported. These gowns are straight 
from Paris and those hangings were made 
abroad. Is this not amazing? Why, with our 
manifest desire for beautiful craftsmanship, do 
we not produce it ourselves? There is of course, 
a reason. We haven’t the means to do so. It is 
not that we lack the talent, but that we lack the 
training. 

We have city schools of all kinds. Kinder- 
gartens and play schools; professional schools 
of law and medicine; schools of rhythmic expres- 
sion, and schools for social service. We have 
schools for those of little talent and schools for 
some with no talent at all. But curiously enough, 
for those with the gift of design, we have no 
great group of schools like the craft schools of 
London or Paris, no schools where there is given 
under city auspices fundamental instruction im 
the design and craftsmanship of the art trades. 
This is the reason for the new term needed in 
our vocabulary, the term—‘Industrial Art 
School.” 

Of art schools other than industrial, we have 
many—schools of painting, schools of illustration, 
and schools of architecture and sculpture. But 
the easel painter is not trained in the laws of 
ornament, nor does the illustrator receive prac- 
tice in applied design. The schools of fine arts, 
so-called, help our art industries not at all. All 
we now have as aids for native talent in design 
are a few opportunities in evening classes, and 
what courses present in schools developed under 
private auspices. 

Our art industries have begun to feel the lack 
of trained talent. The war has acted to curtail 
their supply of needed designs. Skilled artists 
and artisans have been taken from their studios 
and they have been unable to find others to fill 
the vacancies. Many of these workmen were 
born abroad and trained in art schools of foreign 
states. 

France and England are now doing all that 














‘they can do to conserve every ounce of their 


~own talent and prepare it for the commercial — 


struggle coming with the peace treaty. Indeed, 
all European countries are doing this, and in- 
formation which has leaked out indicates. that 
Germany, also, is doing everything possible with 
selected pupils in her three score of industrial 
art schools, to enable her art industries to enter 
the commercial field in the shortest possible time 
after peace is signed. 

It is the adolescent, the young high school boy 
cand girl, who is now looked upon through Euro- 
pean countries as one of the most precious as- 
sets of the state. The adult adapts himself with 
difficulty, but the adolescent can be shaped and 
formed to meet new conditions. These new con- 
ditions are coming in many different ways within 
the next decade, and that state is wise which uses 
its mobile youth to meet these changes. Now 
the time to train the talented. 

America is a great industrial nation. In the 
years to come she will have to depend largely 
upon her own resources in the industrial arts. 
Foreign states can no longer supply her with de- 
signers, but foreign states can and do show 
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steps by which these designers may be trained. 
England is covered with a network of industrial 
art schools, some forty in all. 

France is similarly provided with over thirty 
well-equipped industrial art schools, and scores 
of local schools of design. Paris alone has a 
dozen craft schools. 

An examination of the art industries of New 
York shows more than one hundred trades that 
need trained designers. 

Those who know our boys and girls know that 
there can be found among them pupils as gifted 
as any to be seen in foreign schools. But hereto- 


fore these young people have not been led toward, 


the art industries: rather they have been dis- 
couraged from entering them. Even the art 
trades themselves have, with scant patriotism, 
lauded “foreign designs” and emphasized the 
fact that their patterns were “imported.” 

Our need for industrial art schools is now 
seen to be pressing. Foreign schools offer ex- 
amples which we may study, but exact duplica- 
tion is undesirable. In every case it will be 
necessary that we adapt the suggestion to our 
own needs. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


IN TEXAS 

Nothing is realiy big that one can ever fully 
"appreciate, that you can ever become accus- 
tomed to. Texas is really big because no one 
can possibly appreciate it or become accus- 
tomed to its vastness, to its resources, to its 
problems, or to its sudden transformations. 

Two short years ago we wrote as ardently 
as we could of Dallas, of Houston, of San An- 
tonio, and of El Paso, and spoke of the con- 
servative wealth and business life of Fort 
Worth. It was an admirable city, especially to 
an Easterner. In 1919 Fort Worth is the most 
widely speculative city in the United States. 
Tulsa at the height of its oil furor was tame 
as compared with Fort Worth today. 

The gushers in the oil field are not a circum- 
stance to the gushing of the promoters. Stand 
still anywhere in the Westbrook lobby and yon 
can hear a man agree to put in $70,000 as a 
“flier” in a field that may gush. 

We knew one of the men who was in the 
‘Tulsa deal when he and his associates sold out 
for $36,000,000, and there are innumerable men 
and some women in Fort Worth who are sure 
they will sell out for limitless millions by and 
by. 

Fort Worth in March, 1919, made anyone see 
things trillionized. Two weeks later these 
Fort Worth boosters had sixteen pages of ad- 
vertising in the most expensive paper in San 
Francisco. 

We knew Beaumont at the flood of excite- 
ment and Tulsa, but ‘they were tame as com- 
pared with Fort Worth in 1919. 

Austin has undergone a complete change by 
the political overturn. Nowhere else has no- 


license meant more and nowhere else has 
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woman suffrage meant so much. The legisla- 
ture appropriated $4,000,000 for the direct im- 
provement of rural schools, and the State Uni- 
versity and the State Agricultural College were 
easily provided with means and opportunities 
over which they have scrapped for years. 
When one recalls the Hadean-Alexandrian Uni- 
versity conditions of 1917 and then breathes the 
atmosphere of peace and prosperity of 1919, it 
is not easy to believe that that nightmare of in- 
sanity really existed. 

Of course the great change in Austin is in 
the reign of a woman in the Department of 
Education. “Fair to women and not unfair to 
men” divides the honors and rewards equally 
between men and women in the clerkships and 
other opportunities and Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton is as much at ease in her leadership as 
though she had been there for years. 

Houston is as happy over her harbor and 
deep sea commerce as Fort Worth is in her oil 
country. Houston and Galveston are already 
greatly enriched by the new opportunities that 
have come to the Gulf cities. New Orleans is 
the only Gulf-trade rival that these ports will 
concede. 

Every time we go to Houston we marvel at 
the masterfulness of P. W. Horn in school and 
out. He comes near being “the first citizen” 
of Houston. Educationally he is big enough to 
have escaped the nagging which some super- 
intendents must endure. 

Mr. Horn knows the North and is known in 
the North. Few cities in America have the 
best educational visions as early or have ma- 
terialized them more skillfully than has Houston 
under Mr. Horn’s leadership. 

San Antonio has fairly leaped into 
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tional leadership since Charles S. Meek came 
there three years ago. They have built a high 
school building which challenges the admiration 
of school people everywhere. We have seen 
nothing more wonderful and few that at all 
compare with it. 

Charles S. Meek is literally in front rank in 


ability and adaptability, scholastically and pro- ~ 


fessionally. 
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Chandler of Richmond alone of the superin- 
tendents of the South has had as large a salary 
as has Mr. Meek, and much of Chandler’s sal- 
ary has come from the state, so that Meek’s 
$6,000 is really in the lead in the South. 

This time we skipped Dallas and El Paso, 
much to our regret, for both have large claim 
upon our admiration. 





MUSIC AND CRIME 


BY GERTRUDE ROBINSON 


Life has a fashion of ignoring the elements that 
have influenced its development. This is not 
strange, since social evolution is as unconscious 
as is physical evolution. It is only the seer, 
apart from his fellows in a spiritual isolation, 
who discovers what vital alchemy is at work in 
the seething social melting pot from which he 
has himself emerged. Only now is society learn- 
ing to value some of its most effective social 
utilities. Te be sure, it has long felt vaguely 
the importance of its great primal utilities— 
family, state, church and school. But of the 
social utilities that have been specific harmoniz- 
ing and refining agencies in social clarification, 
society has made slight appraisement until re- 
cently. Just now the most efficient of these 
finer socializing elements, art, in all its phases, is 
winning definite recognition. In fact, any es- 
Say On comparative aesthetics is prone to turn 
into a study of social reactions to various art 
forms. Poetry, painting, sculpture, have never 
existed for themselves alone, or even for the 
few who were equipped with the elements of ar- 
tistic appreciation. To a more or less limited ex- 
tent, even these arts have been essentially 
democratic; for they have both expressed and ap- 
pealed to the elemental in humanity. But the 
art most universal in its appeal, because it is the 
spontaneous self-expression of even the most 
elemental of human-kind, is music. The peasant 
may respond to the beauty of a-poem or of a 
painting if his attention is once attracted to it, 
but music of a kind he can and does make for 
himself. Music as the art essentially of self-ex- 
pression, and not of representation, has been at 
work as a tremendous social factor ever since 
man began to have self-awareness, and his driv- 
ing human urge toward self-expression found 
vent in sound, which is not less native rhythmic 
impulse finally tempered to pleasant intervals. 
With this question of the origin of music society 
s not especially concerned, fascinating though it 
s. Darwin’s ruthless linking of music-making 
in human beings with his origin of species 
theory, or Spencer’s play theory, are _ futile 
ground for the sociologists to battle over. But 
the question of the social utility of music is a 
vital theme for social theorizer and social worker 
alike. In education, in religion, in industrial 
life, in medicine to an extent, music has already 
demonstrated more than a mere aesthetic value. 

Now modern sociologists are discovering an- 
other specific function of the most universal and 
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the most simple of all man’s artistic impulses— 
the musical impulse. The sociological musician 
is coming to the aid of the criminologist. This 
is quite natural, since the problem of reform- 
ing, not merely punishing, the anti-social mem- 
ber of society is a vital one in modern thought. 
It is claimed as a result of both theory and ex- 
periment that music of the right sort can bene- 
fit the moral tone of lawless members of society. 
Of course, there are still extant among us 
penologists of the old school who insist that 
prisoners are merely happier for the influence of 
music in prison life, not morally better. One 
warden even bolsters up his view by the state- 
ment that many pronounced criminals are skill- 
ful musicians. He disregards the crux of the 
problem—that the value of the emotional 
response awakened by the proper kind of music 
is at issue, not mere musical appreciation or 
any degree of technical musical skill or even ap- 
preciation. Other equally practical criminolo- 
gists say frankly that music, especially individual 
singing, seems to favor moral health. But all 
criminologists, whether practical or theoretical, 
must assent to the common-sense dictum that 
men are better for being even temporarily hap- 
pier. On this simple fact as a basis, reformers 
of aesthetic trend have built various and wonder- 
ful theories, though doubtless most of them have 
strayed so far afield that they have quite for- 
gotten their self-evident starting point. Nearly 
all of these theories sum up in the statement 
that the criminal is out of tune with human har- 
mony. Moreover, he is so repressed by prison 
discipline, and so used to the inhibition of native 
thoughts and impulses, that only a surrender of 
his whole being to rhythmic freedom of thought 
and emotion can set him to be aware of him- 
self as an integral unit. Through music he is 
again brought into harmony with the universal 
emotions of sympathy and pleasure. 

This is an entirely fascinating theory from any 
point of view—that of the prisoner or that of 
the reformer. But one proviso must be made— 
the music must be well chosen. Can one imag- 
ine a prison audience responding to a com- 
plex symphonic poem or to a Brahms theme? 
But a Grieg song, instinct with folk-rhythm; a 
Liszt rhapsody, a simple, vital old hymn of the 
church with its direct and indirect spiritual ap- 
peal, a genuine folk-song—these are the types 
of music for prison moral therapeutics. What- 
ever we may think of the psychic basis of the 








theories that present music as a moral agent, 
we must all admit the utility of the right kind 
of music as a means of moral social control. 
One has only to try the effect of music of the 
right kind on a band of unruly children or on a 
mob of excited people to recognize its efficacy 
as a social harmonizer. In fact, music demands 
the first necessity for social harmony—silence. 
It excites the first necessity also for moral read- 
justment—introspection. 

It is evident that the objection raised by hard- 
headed and possibly hard-hearted prison officials 
that criminals of the worst type are often them- 
selves skillful musicians means nothing, since 
they have in mind a different kind of music en- 
tirely trom that suggested for the prison au- 
dience or for the prison chorus. The music the 
ordinary criminal is familiar with is generally 
demoralizing in sentiment and in rhythmic in- 
fluence. Popular songs (the unworthy modern 
substitutes for folk-songs) are seldom ennobling 
in sentiment. Rag-time, by its very jerky inter- 
vals, is an excitement of the worst of human re- 
sponsiveness. It can even stir to activity evil 
impulses otherwise dormant in the individual. 
In fact, we must admit that there is no poten- 
tially moral agency so capable of serving the 
“ends of the devil” as is music. Our own per- 
sonal experience is all the confirmation this as- 
sertion requires. Certain types of even very 
high-grade music, aesthetically speaking, excite 
a nervous irritation in sensitive subjects. The 
march from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le coq dor 
doubtless irritates unpleasantly, if not viciously, 
the nerves of the third of the audience that lis- 
tens to it, and merely tickles to slight responsive- 
ness better balanced sensibilities of the remaining 
hearers. This effect is not due to the story the 
march is written around, for few of the audience 
know it, and the others are, for the most part, 
quite incapable of suggesting it to themselves. The 
effect is due to the peculiar intervaled sliding 
scale that represents musically the inherent 
theme. History has plenty of illustrations of 
the degenerating influence of the wrong kind of 
music; not necessarily bad music, but the kmd 
dangerous for the tendencies and for the ner- 
vous organism of a certain people. It is said 
that the moral degeneracy of music-loving 
Egypt began with the introduction of the chro- 
matic flute in place of the long-cultivated dia- 
tonic harp. But please note that the nerve-irri- 
tant type of music is not the kind proposed for 
a moral agent. When we consider the higher 
type of man who becomes a criminal, the man 
who is capable of becoming a musically well- 
equipped individual, investigation shows that he 
generally loves the sensuous, voluptuous rhythm 
of a certain stvle of music, not simple musical 
quality. He is fascinated by the enervating 
rather than by the soothing or by the stimulat- 
ing in music. 

It is worth while to consider what these 
enervating qualities are. Chief among them is 
the voluptuous slide from one tone to another. 
This is the acme of sonorous delight, but it 
means a relaxing of attention, thought, and pos- 
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sibly of moral tone. Another of these qualities 
is an unnaturally raised pitch or an unnatural 
modulation from one key to another. This 
strains the nerves of both hearer and performer 
beyond normal tension. We have all felt the ef- 
fect of the excessively chromatic passage, which 
wrecks the musical key consciousness, however 
much it may beautify the theme. This kind of 
music, it is plain, should be avoided by the moral 
reformer. What kind, specifically, should he 
use? We find our answer in the mode of 
development of social moral laws. Our code of 
conduct—our morality, in other words—was not 
inherent in the social germ-plasm. It has de- 
veloped through race experience. Primitive man 
expressed his consciousness of these race experi- 
ences in spontaneous song and dance and 
rhythmic movement in general. Modern man 
has not lost this vearning for natural rhythmic 
self-expression. But his music, to have moral 
value, must have for an object not sound possi- 
bilities, but life representation. It must be 
founded on human experience and must be of 
a kind to sing itself. Folk-songs, then, since 
they spring from life, have a moral tonic quality 
not possible to the elaborate oratorio or to the 
artistic symphony. Moreover, singing the folk- 
music has more moral value than merely listen- 
ing to it. The anarchist cannot sing folk-music. 
He has not in his heart the song of human-kind. 
Shakespeare was a peer to che most scientific 
criminologist, in his famous lines:— 


“The man that hath no music in his soul 
Is fit for treasons, strategems and spoils.” 


The only way to make the anarchist sing is to 
make him feel the language of universal human 
emotion. 

Music to be a weapon for the social reformer 
must, then, be psychological music, not mere ar- 
tistic music. Such music is the stuff of society’s 
own hewing and has genuine socializing, and 
hence moral, power. 

No new concept is this—that of the relation 
of right thought to harmonious tonal intervals. 
The Greeks knew all about it. Society is just 
now merely revising Pythagoras’ theory that 
music could dislodge wrong ideas in the’ minds 
of his pupils. No mere abstraction this to 
Pythagoras, but knowledge founded on actual 
experience of the moral tonic inherent in the 
right kind of musical exercise. Poet and_ phil- 
osopher have been saying the same thing for 
ages, also, to a world that merely smiled at their 
pretty words and went its practical way, ignoring 
the things of the spirit. But today many Davids 
are springing up to soothe not the king’s mad- 
ness but the people’s. It is not only in bringing 
the prison audience under the spell of emotion- 
compelling music and setting free in these social 
derelicts, for a time at least, the play of natural 
human responsiveness to wholesome feeling that 
the musical reformer is working out his mission. 
It is not even in giving to prison chorus or or- 
chestra the opportunity for self-expression, that 
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SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


A GREAT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


If anyone doubted the post-war revivification 
of public education interest, he had only to look 
in on the various sessions of the annual 
“Schoolmen’s Week” at the University of Penn- 
sylvania (April 10-12, 1919) to have his doubts 
entirely dispersed. The whole proceedings 
throbbed with the impact of public educational 
sentiment concentrated into crisp speeches, 
flaming with the fuel of vital suggestion. 

This is why the sixth annual “Schoolmen’s 
Week” drew educators and others in unprece- 
dentedly large numbers, at least 2,000 attend- 
ing. The assembly halls were thronged in 
response to a program of discussions and re- 
ports probably more complete and compelling 
than any yet arranged by the educational ex- 
perts in charge. Among the leaders were 
Chairman Dr: Hazlan Updegraff, professor of 
educational administration; Arthur J. Jones, 
assistant professor of secondary education, and 
Professor LeRoy A. King, secretary, aided by 
other professors and half a dozen public school 
principals and superintendents. In its varied 
aspects, Schoolmen’s Week of 1919 was an edu- 
cational clinic, a trying-out performance, a 
forum for debate, and a battery of protest. 

Protests were loud and frequent. They 
ranged from those against “jaundiced and dead 
teaching” and unscientific school surveys to 
those against inadequate country schools and 
schools in politics. It was Dr. G. H. Betts, 
School of Education, Boston University, who 
roused the county superintendents’ section by 
his urgent remonstrance against the one-room 
rural school where are taught more than 6,000,- 
000 children who “represent the best in intelli- 
gence and stock and are engaged in the most 
fundamental occupation.” He called for “a 
strictly rural school organized to meet rural 
needs” and protested against the transplanted 
“conventional town or city school to which 
rural pupils are brought.” 

Because of poor teaching, Professor William 
Easby, Jr., told the physics and chemistry 
teachers’ conference, training in physical science 
(dependence on which has been emphasized by 
the war) is of much less value than it should be. 
“Too many teachers of technical school sub- 
jects have a poor grasp of the subject,” he said. 

The most vital educational problem of today 
according to Dr. H. S. Magill, field secretary of 
the National Education Association, and others, 
is the securing of teachers of higher calibre, 
amd he gave the figures of trained teachers in 
the United States,—300,000 of high school 
training; 200,000 of less than high school train- 
ing, and 30,000 not over eighth grade. 

United States Commissioner of Education 
Claxton fired a rattling volley of protest against 
the inadequate salaries of teachers (whose av- 
erage is $625); against failure to appreciate the 
“open door” policy of the United States, which 
has made it a world power and helped to win 





the war; against lack of realization of the need 
for Americanization and for the teaching of 
English, etc. 

H. B. Smith, regional agent for the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, protested to 
the manual arts section against the profligate 
waste of “the most valuable raw material” of 
America, the young men and women. Dr. 
Parke Schoch, high school principal, Philadel- 
phia, before the commercial teachers, deploring 
the present tendency of girls towards commer- 
cial courses purely, urging the academic course 
first and then the specialization to produce bet- 
ter business women, remonstrated against the 
closing of the Wharton School to women and 
of the University School of Education to 
teachers of commercial subjects. Professor 
Ada Fish, department of domestic science, Wil- 
liam Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia, 
exploded the old idea that nature and instinct 
made untrained women good wives, good 
mothers and good housekeepers. 

The high school principals heard the elo- 
quent protests of Dr. T. H. Briggs, Columbia 
University; Principal G. A. Snook, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, and Principal J. L- 
Appenzeller, Lebanon, against the present re- 
quirements for college entrance, which should 
be lowered and arranged, in the view of Dr. 
Snook, to meet the vocational needs of the 
students. 

A rousing call for “a larger field for social 
study in every grade” was voiced by Professor 
Smith Burnham of West Chester Normal School, 
who said: “We need a good deal more social ac- 
tivity in schools; the first thing for democracy 
is to bring children up in democratic schools 
which do not hold pupils under autocratic rule.” 
The war has broken up former ideas of ease 
and material comfort, he pointed out, and pro- 
jected social problems which pupils must be 
trained to meet and to investigate. 

Some notes familiar to educators were 
sounded (but sounded in a new way) touching 
vocational guidance (as a help to which moving 
pictures were recommended), the divorce of 
schools from politics; the higher and more gen- 
erous recognition by the Federal Government 
of Education as a feature of government; school 
surveys (which should be scientific and aca- 
demic); Americanization (in which Scranton, 
Pa., is said to lead the nation and which was 
ably presented by City School Superintendents 
S. E. Weber, Scranton; W. M. Yeingst, Mount 
Carmel, and others); civics (speaking of which 
Miss E. M. Skinner, Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, paid tribute to Phila- 
delphia’s courses), ete. 

Demonstrations included Dr. Lightner Wit- 
mer’s psychological clinic, during which he stated 
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that a mentally defective child learns more out 
of school than in school, deploring the compul- 
sory.school training of “uneducable children,” 





which did them no good, because they are “con- 
genital illiterates.’” What special training 
would do was shown by eight backward boys 
and girls who could not read a year ago, but 
who now read involved sentences and do com- 
plex arithmetic problems. 

Among the pressing educational needs re- 
vealed by eloquent speeches, by reports, and 
resolutions were the scientific equalization of 
assessments and taxes and the more equitable 
distribution of state funds (championed by Dr. 
Updegraff and H. C. Morrison of New Hamp- 
shire Board of Education); the county unit of 
school administration; the study of teachers’ 
institutes in Pennsylvania to cut off antiquated 
system; an adequate supply of the right kind of 
teachers; the appointment of a new state su- 
perintendent to succeed the late honored 
Nathan Schaeffer, “so qualified by training, ex- 
perience and vision that he may place the pub- 
lic school system of Pennsylvania among the 
foremost.” 

The code of ethics for the teaching profes- 
sion prepared and presented by a committee 
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(Professor G. G. Chambers, board of admis- 
sions, University of Pennsylvania, chairman) 
covers professional attitude, compensation, new 
educational theories, criticisms of associates, 
promoting, changes of positions, contract ob- 
ligations, relations between supervisory officers 
and teachers under them; relations to parents, 
and to the community, to publishers, supply 
houses and teachers’ agencies. 

The most remarkable revelation of educa- 
tional interest was that made by the Univer- 
sity’s school of education leaders, who have 
conducted over 200,000 educational tests in 
arithmetic and silent reading. Pennsylvania 
children fail to come up to the Monroe reading 
test, it was found. Instead of 108 words per 
minute and an understanding of 27.5 words, 
the average in Keystone State cities is only 98 
and 23.1, and the rural districts were even 
lower. 

The recreation features included Professor 
Frank Graves’ fine illustrated lectures on “The 
History of Education” and a demonstration of 
athletics—a baseball game. J. A. Stewart. 





MENTAL TESTS IN NORMAL SCHOOL 


BY ERNEST B. SKAGGS 


Millersville, Penn., Normal School 


[Some results and considerations of the army mental 
tests as applied to 158 normal school students. ] 

The fact of mental differences between indi- 
viduals and the need of finding some method of 
measuring these differences, these abilities and 
disabilities, was early recognized by the gov- 
ernment when it was recruiting its great army 
from the ranks. 

The psychological department in the army 
became as necessary as the medical examining 
department, for the problem of most efficient 
placement of an individual in service was a 
most important one. As a result, the army 
mental tests were devised and standardized, 
one set of tests for literates and another for 
illiterates. 

The writer was fortunate in having the op- 
portunity of giving the Alpha group of tests 
(for literates) to his students. 

The tests were given to 158 students of the 
Millersville State Normal School. 

There were 140 women and 18 men tested, 
the tests being given on two successive days, 
before the Christmas vacation, 1918. The stu- 
dents range in age from seventeen to twenty- 
one years. Most of these were graduates of 
high schools, now doing their first or second 
year’s werk in the normal school. 

In order-to compare the results following it 
is necessary to know the army system of scor- 
ing and rating, which is as follows :— 

POSSIBLE MAXIMUM—212 POINTS. 

: (G. I, means General Intelligence.) 
A .135—212 Poipts..Very Superior G. I 
sos ops 105—j34 Points,.Superior G. 1. 
C Pius,,,.....+» 76104 Points,.High Average G, I, 


Mae... Gritipas sae 45— 74 Points..Average G. I. 
eee 25— 44 Points..Low Average G. I. 
_ Be eae 15— 24 Points—Inferior G. I. 


Dy Mies... ..... 0— 14 Points..Very Inferior G. I. 


(Feebleminded). 


Keeping these scores in mind there follows 
the results obtained from applying the tests to 
the 158 students. Using the army percentages 
I have given the comparison between what one 
would expect in measuring an unselected group 
of army recruits and what was found to hold 
for the normal school students :— 


No. of Per Cent. Per Cent. found 
Persons Rating Gr. Nor. School in Army 
ee ee ee ik ) Se 4 to 5% 
ee Rotini wails 51.9%...... 8 to 10% 
ee C Plus. 2. 15 to 18% 
"ere it a Mirai 4 ee 25% (Mean, Typical) 
S.....s ce Wines... Bees .ci 20% 
None...... Sea None..... 15% 
None...... D Minus..None..... Ve ft) 


There were no D Minus or D people at the 
school and few indeed of C Minus and C people. 
All but six of the 158 students are above the 
average G. I. as found for the army. 

Evidently the school group is a 
group, a superior group. 

The school is a selective as well as an edu- 
cative agency. The children of D Minus, D, C 
Minus, and largely even of C General Intelli- 
gence grade have been dropped somewhere by 
the wayside. Did not the government do well 
to turn tq the schools for officer material as far 
as General Intelligence is concerned? 

Teachers shoyld that our 


selected 


h realize 


compared to humanity unselected, is a prince of 


pourest, 
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intellect, a high average general intelligence. 
Suppose that we wish to group our students 
according to a standard set up by their own 
group—then we need a changing of the mean- 
ings of the army rating (if we use that scale). 
The army scale tests a general and unselected 
group, while in the normal school we have a 
very selected group. The army tests would 
show the schoolman and student how the said 









student stands as compared to unselected 
humanity, but a more refined scale would seem 
needed to mark off the school group. ‘These 
students differ markedly from each other. As a 
telescope enlarges what is but a small differ- 
ence to the naked eye so perhaps another scale 
suited to the school group in itself might bring 
out differences which escape us when we use 
the army scale. 
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BUILDING UP OUR NATIONAL PHYSIQUE 


BY SHELDON CHENEY 


War Oamp Community Service 


Military statistics have revealed national physi- 
cal deficiencies toward which we Americans, as a 
people, can no longer be indifferent. During 
1917 nearly a third of the country’s best man- 
hood, examined under the Selective Service Law, 
was rejected on account of physical unsoundness. 
Many of the men who were first accepted and 
sent to the training camps were later rejected 
for physical reasons, and the further weeding 
out when the nervous and mental tests were 
given brought the total of rejects up to fully 
forty per cent. We have yet to know the results 
of the examinations in the thirty-one to forty- 
five class, but experts have voiced the opinion 
that it will range upward of sixty per cent. The 
percentage of rejects among the candidates for 
the S. A. T. C. reached twenty-five per cent. 

The testimony of the physical examinations 
among school children in certain states, and that 
of the Life Extension Institute in regard to men 
and women of all ages, classes and conditions, 
add their story of physical unfitness to the mili- 
tary findings; and health statistics show tuber- 
culosis, heart disease, arterial diseases, nervous 
collapses and insanity to have increased during 
the last ten years. 

We are forced to conclude that in our haste to 
get wealth and power we have lost sight not 
only of those things which make for a better life, 
but even of those things which make for the per- 
petuation of life itself. The situation seems, in- 
deed, discouraging. But it is reassuring to know 
that experts have been seeking remedies for the 
condition, and that students of human life have 
been steadily and patiently working out methods 
of getting at the causes. According to Dr. Eu- 
gene L. Fisk, of the Life Extension Institute, 
‘sixty per cent. of the whole condition revealed 
by military statistics is preventable, being due to 
poor general physical condition remediable by 
proper nutrition, physical training and personal 
hygiene, to defective eyes and bad mouth con- 
ditions, and to neglected surgery. 

The whole matter comes back to the crying 
need for some system of compulsory physical 
education for children of school age. The only 
rational way to have this is to build it into and 
make jt an integral part of our school system. 

Only lately some of our leading educators and 
prominent national figures have turned their at- 

































































tention toward hastening that day. The Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
at the request of the National Committee on 
Physical Education, has established a national 
Physical Education Service, with the aim of dis- 
seminating through the various states the best 
thought of leaders of this field; of stimulating 
the necessary state legislation for compulsory 
physical education; and of rendering every -pos- 
sible assistance to the states in planning and se- 
curing such legislation. Seven states have al- 
ready enacted such laws ‘within the last two 
years (New York, New Jersey, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, California, Maryland and Delaware), and 
in many. other states the matter has been 
brought up before the legislatures. 

France has profited by the revelations of physi- 
cal inefficiency made by the war and has started a 
movement which is resulting in a reorganization 
of the whole educational system so as to include 
compulsory training and athletics. England has 
already passed such laws, effective for all chil- 
dren of school age (six to eighteen) with special 
provision for physical examination and _treat- 
ment. The Minister of Education declares that 
never again shall it be said that the physical wel- 
fare of the country’s youth is given consideration 
only for the terrible uses of war. Special pro- 
vision is made, under the new law, for physical 
training for mental and physical defectives, and 
for children attending nursery schools. New sys- 
tems of swimming pools and baths are also to 
be provided under it at the discretion of local 
educators. 

Interesting points in the new French legisla- 
tion are: The institution of outdoor schools and 
colonies for physically defective children; a 
complete reorganization of school medical in- 
spection systems; and (a point which will be 
suggestive to both parents and teachers in this 
country) the simplification of school programs 
“which are frightfully overloaded and tend to 
destroy energy.” Even the unthinking general 
public has come to realize vaguely that such a 
simplification would not be amiss in this country, 
and it may come without great delay. Dr. Wil- 
lard Small, of the Bureau of Education, said re- 
cently: “In education we may soon come to 
recognize that physical and spiritual and moral 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NEW 

A live tree grows at the top of every branch. 

No new growth that is seen is of any value for 
wood or lumber. 

Sut unseen there is growth to the very roots. 

Those tender, frail, woodless little new twigs 
are putting a most valuable girdle of choice lum- 
ber on every foot of the trunk of that tree. 

Without the newness of those valueless twigs 
at the tips of every branch the mighty forest tree 
would make no timber. 

That giant of the forest can make no more 
timber than can the Bunker Hill or Washington 
monument, except as it is made by the yearling 
growth which in itself is no more timber than is 
the lightning rod on the monument. 

The lumberman never measures those twigs. 
He does not even guess at their length or thick- 
ness, but he does take a half inch cone through 
the growth of the last three years a few feet 
above the ground. 

He estimates mathematically the amount of 
timber made in those three years by multiplying 
the wood in the girdle of one foot by the height 
of the tree, allowing for the tapering of the tree. 

The lumberman knows that the growth which 
he sees is of no value, that to measure would be 
a fool’s folly, but he knows that what those twigs 
do for the timber in that tree has a positive cash 
value. 

The teacher who does not do some entirely 
new thinking, who does not have some radically 
new ideas, who has not some strictly new vision, 
aspiration, is as dead as a twigless tree. 

There is no measurable in the newness. It is 
folly to try to market her inspirations, but it is 
that fresh, frail, faddish notion of hers that makes 
timber in all the work she does in the routine 
hours of all days. 

The multiplication table has staying qualities if 
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the teacher has discovered that there is rhythm 
in number. 

The spelling lesson is a thing of joy if she has 
discovered that centuries ago cowen was the 
plural of cow and that oxen remains the plural 
of ox because the influence that made the 
plural of cow regular could not affect the pecu- 
liar ending of ox. 

It is not the value of the new thing that is 
valuable, but it is what the coming of the new 
does to old that has infinite significance. 

The new is as indispensable in pedagogy as 
new blood is to the human arteries. 

The silliness of newness is the attempt to 
make timber out of the blush of freshness. 

It is feeble-mindedness that seeks to measure 
the value of the inspirations of the teachers, that 
prefers a tree that is dead because there are no 
waste twigs on it. 

It is invbecility that thinks the value of in- 
spiration is in the exuberance that responds to 
the faintest suspicion of the murmur of a breeze. 

Teaching without inspiration is a petrified tree, 
interesting as a curiosity because it retains the 
form of a thousand years ago without having 
had any life for a thousand years. | 
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THE “AVERAGE” FOLLY 

There is no one inheritance that is so tragic 
as the persistent use of the word “average” in 
education. 

“The average class is to be forty.” 

Yes, Miss A has 48 ‘in her class in English 
and Miss B has 12 in her class in French, and the 
average is beautifully low—30, and the annual 
report speaks pridefully of the low “average” in 
the classes. 





The only sane, honest, decent report should be: 
“One class of 48, and one of 12,” or in the large 
statement: “Five classes with more than 50, six 
from 40 to 50,” ete. 

It is the same with salaries. It is too absurd 
to be decent to report the “average” salary. 

In A four-fifths of the teachers are on the 
maximum salary of $900, but in B only one- 
fifth of the teachers are on the maximum, and 
one-fifth are at the bottom. As a matter of fact. 
while in A—— the average is $800 the maximum 
is $900, while in B the average is $700 while 
the maximum is $1,000. 

The only decent report is to say how manv 
receive each salary. It is time to cremate 
that word “average” in education. 
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AIMS IN TEACHING HISTORY 


\ Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship in the Schools, Joseph Schafer, chair- 
man (Woodward Building, Washington, D. C), 
presents the following as the aims in teaching 
history in the schools :— 

“1. The supreme aim in the teaching of his- 
tory and social science is to give positive direc- 
tion to the growth of those mental and moral 
qualities of children which, rightly developed, 
constitute the basis of the highest type of citi- 
zenship. 
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“2. We gladly acknowledge that all sound 
training, through whatever feature of the school 
curriculum, contributes helpfully to this desired 
end; but we are nevertheless convinced that the 
historical training affects the result most directly. 

“3, Historical training (a) frees the mind from 
the trammels of time and place, substituting the 
idea of social development and change for the 
instinctive notion of a static social world, per- 
forming in this respect a service in education 
analogous to that performed by biology for or- 
ganic nature or by geology for inorganic na- 
ture. (b) It tends to produce open-mindedness, 
which mitigates native prejudice and permits 
truth to gain recognition. (¢) It induces patient 
inquiry for the purpose of disclosing the facts of 
a given situation before passing judgment. (d) 
It gives some grasp upon the methods of inves- 
tigation and the tests of accuracy. (e) It de- 
velops that form of judgment which deals witn 
the shifting and conditional relations of men in 
society, supplementing the scientific judgment 
which arises from the study of animate and in- 
animate nature and of mathematics. (f) It yields, 
or should yield, the high moral and ethical con- 
cepts of loyalty to principles and to institutions 
by revealing the cost at which the elements of 
civilization have been secured for us.” 
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“IS THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER A 
PARASITE?” 


Edward E. Hill of Chicago Normal College has 
made an exceedingly interesting and illuminating 
study of the salary situation suggested by the 
Resolution of the Department of Superintend- 
ence that the minimum salary of a teacher should 
be $1,000. 

He selected twenty students in the Chicago 
Normal College to find out what it actually cost 
her family to keep her while preparing to teach. 

The average cost for food was $259; for cloth- 
ing, $234; for shelter, $212; for personal ser- 
vice, $61; for personal improvement and enjoy- 
ment, $116; for incidentals, $65; a total of $947. 

On the present salary schedule of Chicago it 
takes a primary teacher five years, and a gram- 
mar teacher four years to reach_a living wage. 

The study of Professor Hill is given in its 
completeness in the Chicago School Journal for 
April, 1919. 
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NOTABLE APPEAL 


Rev. M. A. Matthews, clergyman in Seattle 
for many years, a noble leader in public affairs, 
with one of the largest congregations in 
America, recently addressed the following let- 
ter to the board of education, and every paper in 
the city and state gave it great prominence. 

“I most earnestly urge you to hasten 
your decision to increase the salary of 
the grade teachers and bring about an 
equitable, fair, workable and satisfactory 
adjustment between all the forces now 
contending for salary assistance. 





“The grade teachers have not yet re- 
ceived their just rewards. Please 
grant their petition as soon as possible.” 
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FRED L. KEELER 

Following close upon the passing of Henry R. 
Pattengill and Dr. Nathan ©. Schaeffer comes 
the death of Fred L. Keeler, state superinten- 
dent of Michigan. It had been known for three 
months that Mr. Keeler was seriously ill and he 
had gone to Florida in the hope that climate 
and rest would restore his vitality. He 
turning from Florida when he passed on. 

Mr. Keeler had always appeared to be the pic- 
ture of health. He was in the prime of life. Un- 
tiring energy had appeared to characterize his 
personality. 

Mr. Keeler was devoted to his mission as state 
superintendent. He was an interesting speaker 
on educational subjects. He was a capital story- 
teller. His message was always wholesome. He 
dodged both extreme radicalism and_petrifying 
conservatism. He looked after the details of 
his work with scrupulous care. His consuming 
passion was to protect the schools from real or 
imagined harm. 





Was re- 
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MASSACHUSETTS HONORED 


The War Department, in co-operation with the 
National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., 
has extensive plans for turning the recreation 
huts into educational centres. A search has been 
made to find courses of study which are short 
and intensive and which could be used where 
soldiers are constantly being shifted from one 
post to another. The courses of the University 
Extension Department of the State of Massachu- 
setts were found upon investigation by the War 
Department to be most suitable and available 
for this use. The State Board of Education, in co- 
operation with the National War Work Council, 
agreed to allow the lesson sheets to be copied 
literally and sent abroad. Eight hundred thou- 
sand lesson sheets, covering one hundred courses, 
were sent in one shipment from Boston. All 
of the lesson sheets had to be either mimeo- 
graphed or stenciled. Fifty cases were packed, 
marked, and delivered at the pier only two weeks 
from the date the work was started. The courses 
sent, covered a wide variety of 
Elementary English for the foreign-speaking 
soldiers to Advanced Mechanical Drawing and 
Practical Calculus. Provision was also made for 
the nurses who are abroad and who might wish 
to study; and courses in Civic Biology, Foods 
and Nutrition, and Household Management were 
sent. 


subjects from 
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THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
“Back to School,” “Stay in School,” are the 
slogans of the United States Children’s 
for 1919. 
The slogan for 1918 was 


thousand babies and _ give 
deal.” 


sureau 


“Save a 
children a 
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Scientific tests were made and reports filed ot 
1,619,283 children under six years of age. 

It is impossible to express adequately the ser- 
vice the Children’s Bureau js rendering the 
health and moral force of the United States of 
tomorrow. 
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SENSIBLE MISSOURI 


Many state legislatures are doing unusually 
sensible things this year, one of which is a spe- 
cial law enacted by the Missouri legislature pro- 
viding that a county with 80,000 or more in- 
habitants adjoining a city of 200,000 inhabitants 
or more shall pay the county superintendent 
$4,000 salary. This is a reasonable recognition 
of the increased cost of living in a suburb of a 
large city. 





WHOLESOME ADVICE 
Dr. William H. Allen, in “Public Service,” says 


to all teachers: “In order to get more money 
for after-the-war education :— 

“(1) Join the N. E. A. and use nation-wide 
pressure upon your locality. 

“(2) Join similar associations of colleges and 
universities with similar hopes. 

“(8) Join the teachers’ union. 

“(4) Do clever advertising and begging. 

“(5) Earn more money by more service.” 
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FACT VS. THEORY 


Benjamin Franklin is regarded with reveren- 
tial admiration. It has never been suggested 
that he ever did, or ever could make a mistake 
intellectually, educationally or economically. 

In 1790 he made a gift of $25,000, known as 
the “Dr. Franklin Fund for Loans to Young 
Married Artificers.” 

His mathematics said that in 1890 it would 
amount to $665,000, but as a matter of fact it 
was only $89,883.95. 


——-— 


AMERICANIZATION NEEDED 


In Cleveland a careful and reliable census re- 
veals some startling facts. 

The number of families represented by chil- 
dren in the public schools is 55,268. 

The number of these families in which some 
language other than English is customarily 
spoken is 23,352. 

Of these, 5,495 families speak Bohemian ex- 
clusively, 4,707 German, 3,052 Polish, 2,633 Yid- 
dish, 2,460 Slavic, 2,213 Hungarian, 1,427 
Italian and 1,365 various foreign languages. 

Poe or 

Dr. John H. Finley, commissioner of education 
of New York, has never had the slightest 
thought of resigning his noble work in the Em- 
pire State for any other. 

All honor to United States Senator Penrose 
of Pennsylvania for the vigorous way in which 
he came to the support of the teachers in their 
salary campaign. 


It is disgraceful to ask teachers not to join 
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Labor Federations if the public continues to 
treat them disgracefully as to salaries. 

The final figures for the enrollment at Chicago 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
are more than 8,000. 

All teachers will join the Federation of Labor 
unless they receive decent salaries without doing 
80. 

“Tree and Bird Day” is suggested as better 
than “Arbor and Bird Day.” 
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BUILDING UP OUR NATIONAL PHYSIQUE 


Continued from page 489. 








efficiency, which come with true development of 
physical powers, has more importance than 
grammar or any other study. Before we get 
through with this, we may have to turn some of 
our values upside down.” 

“Obviously,” the people back of the Physical 
Education Service admit, “no system of educa- 
tion however broadly conceived can,  single- 
handed, make our youth physically, morally and 
socially fit for the duties of citizenship and the 
full joy of wholesome living. Good housing, 
good food and sane regulation of juvenile labor 
are equally necessary, but an adequate and ef- 
fective system of physical education will surely 
stimulate the development of these other agen- 
cies. 

What systematic physical training will do has 
been demonstrated in every training camp, from 
which delicate, pallid youths have emerged at 
the end of a few months, robust, sinewy, with 
exuberant spirits, iron endurance and a new zest 
for life. These things should be a natural herit- 
age, and when the states have provided as a part 
of every child’s training sufficient physical ac- 
tivity to ensure development of strength, en- 
durance, agility, and the moral and social quali- 
ties of courage, self-control and initiative, we will 
have a youth as full-lived and efficient as was 
our victorious army. That each state’s legisla- 
tion should be sufficiently comprehensive in its 
scope to ensure this, is an especial concern of the 
new Physical Education Service. Individual 
physical examinations at sufficiently close inter- 
vals to ensure an accurate record of the child's 
development are almost as essential as the train- 
ing itself. Provision for the correction of de- 
ficient bodily conditions that impair health and 
development is also considered expedient. 

Not so long ago, Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
honorary president of the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, said: “I hope 
that soon all our public schools will provide in 
connection with the school buildings and during 
school hours the place and time for the recrea- 
tion as well as the study of the children—for it 
is the natural right of every child to have the 
recreation which shall enable him properly to at- 
tain the high purpose for which he was created.” 
And we cannot but feel now that one of the most 
valuable movements that has grown out of the 
war is that which is going to speed the realiza- 
tion of his hope. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE “BIG FIVE” REDUCED TO THREE. 


In the later deliberations of the Peace Con- 


ference at Paris, the original “Big Five” of 
“high contracting Powers” were reduced to 
three. Japan early eliminated herself from the 


group, because of her dissatisfaction with the at- 
titude of the others toward race discrimination. 
Italy stood out resolutely for the possession of 
Fiume and a slice of the Dalmatian coast, and 
allowed it to be understood that she would with- 
draw altogether and “go it alone” in the settle- 
ment if her claims were not recognized. This 
left Great Britain, France and the United States 
—or, to speak more personally, Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, and Wilson—to work over the de- 
tails; the great, pivotal question being what 
reparation should be given to France for all that 
she has suffered, and what guarantee she should 
have for help against future attacks from Ger- 
many. 


THE LOAD OF FRANCE. 


It would be hard to withstand the French 
claim for an adequate indemnity, in view of M. 
Clemenceau’s statement of the financial load un- 
der which the French people are staggering. 
The public debt of France, resulting from the 
war, is more than $1,000 for every man, woman 
and child of the population. The French census 


shows less than 13,000,000 money producing 
males in France; the debt amounts to more 
than $3,000 for each of these. Necessary 


French expenditures are estimated at $3,600,- 
000,000 a year—a total which considerably ex- 
ceeds the total annual private income of all the 
French. people.- At the rate of $40,000,000 a 
vear, it is estimated that it will take one hun- 
dred years to pay off the national debt. And to 
all this load must be added the billions of dollars 
represented by the wanton destruction of French 
cities and towns, factories and industries by the 
Hun invaders. People who are worrying lest too 
heavy a burden be imposed on Germany should 
bear these figures in mind. 


AID FOR FRANCE. 
The assurances which France needed of aid 
from without in case of renewed aggression by 
Germany came in the form of an express agrec- 
ment by Great Britain that, if the Germans 
should. violate the terms of peace, and send 
troops across the Rhine, Great Britain will send 
an army to the relief of France. President Wil- 
son, it is understood, has promised to appeal to 
the United States Senate to give a_ similar 
pledge for this country. That, of course, is as 
far as he could go, under the provision of the 


Constitution which requires the assent of the 
Senate in the making of treaties; but there can 
be no serious question that, in the event of 


fresh aggression by Germany, Congress and pub- 
lic epinion in this country would stand by who- 
ever might be President at the time in joining 
with our present Allies in repelling jt, 


A SERIOUS CRISIS. 


The flat refusal of President Wilson to sanc- 
tion the giving to Italy of the important Adri- 
atic port of Fiume, and the publication by him 
of a formal and somewhat rhetorical statement 
defining his attitude precipitated a crisis in the 
Peace Conference. The Italian Premier im- 
mediately notified Premier Clemenceau, president 
of the Peace Conference, that the Italian com- 
missioners would leave Paris at once; and one 
of the commissioners said to a newspaper  cor- 
respondent: “Possession is nine points of the law, 
and we have Fiume and intend to hold it.” The 
British and French representatives in the coun- 
cil were disposed to recognize Italy’s claims to 
Fiume and to adjust the questions relating to 
the Dalmatian coast and the neighboring  is- 
lands, but President Wilson was resolute in op- 
posing Italy and standing for the rights of the 
inchoate government of Yugo-Slavia. 


THE QUESTION OF FIUME. 


When Italy was induced to enter the war on 
the side of the Allies, certain conditions were 
agreed upon by Great Britain, France and Rus- 
sia. These conditions were incorporated in a 
secret treaty, which has since come to be known 
as “the pact of London.” But a secret treaty 
was no novelty in those days. That was before 
the Fourteen Points were heard of. Obviously, 
a treaty is a treaty, whether secret or open, and 
not to be lightly torn up like a scrap of paper. 
This treaty guaranteed to Italy not only the 
district of Trentino and the southern Tyrol, but 
the province of Dalmatia and the islands along 
the coast. Fiume was not mentioned, but it is 
claimed by Italy as practically an Italian city— 
the majority of the population being Italian, 
and the affiliations and associations of the peo- 
ple. Italy feels that she needs the city, for her 
own security and development, and it is not 
strange that she should feel that the other con- 
testants, the Jugoslavs, most of whom fought 
on the Austrian side during the war, have far 
less claim to consideration. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REASONING. 

The President’s reasoning, on which his de- 
cision to reject Italy’s claim to Fiume is based, 
is, in substance, that the pact of London was “a 
private understanding”; that, since it was made, 
the whole face of circumstances has been altered; 
the Austro-Hungarian empire has gone to pieces; 
and the several parts of that empire are to be 
erected into independent states, whose interests 
must be safeguarded as scrupulously as the in- 
terests of the most powerful states. To adhere 
to these principles, the President holds that 
Fiume must serve as the outlet of the commerce, 
not of Italy, bui of the land to the north and 
northeast of that port—Hungary, Bohemia, Rou- 
mania and the states of the new Yugo-Slav 
group. To assign Fiume to Tialy, he maintains, 
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MUSIC AND CRIME 


Continued from page 486. 





our notion of social justice has debarred them 
from in other directions, that the sociological 


musician is really most effectively _ lift- 
ing up his brother caught in the social under- 


current. More important than the possible ref- 
ormation of a criminal, once made, is the pre- 
vention of the criminal. Society is learning that 
the only way to do this is to extend the social 
spirit. Society is having forced upon its atten- 
tion what marvels music can accomplish in this 
respect. The Music School Settlement, the 
Community Chorus, the People’s Orchestra go 
hand in hand with the social community spirit 
about their common task of uprooting unsocial 
and anti-social sentiment. There is abroad in 
the land now a musical renaissance, not of an 
art, but of the people’s share in it. Music was 
once the people’s art; the tremendous impetus 
given music as an art in the sixteenth century 
first began the desocializing of the most demo- 
cratic of the arts. To those men like Walter 
Damrosch, Harry Barnhart, Arthur Farwell, who 
have frankly aided in bringing the people into 
their own again as makers of music, the sociolo- 
gist owes genuine gratitude. For they have set 
loose a socializing power. The criminologist 
owes the same gratitude also. For no _ one 
knows- how much of the native desire of people 
for amusement and _ selfzexpression has _ been 
turned by these activities into wholesome and 
away from vicious channels. This is important, 
even if we neglect to take into account the 
splendid socializing effect. of inducing people to 
work and play together. The subordinating of 
the individual tendencies to the social need is in 
itself a deterrent to anti-social acts. ‘To the 
municipal concert, to the free concert, to the 
popular price opera and the still lower priced 
people’s symphony concerts credit is also due. 
Everything that puts good music in the people’s 
way, at a price the people can pay, is more than 
a philanthropy; it is a real and efficacious pre- 
ventive of crime, since it elevates public taste 
and provides an outlet for social energy. It is a 
statistical fact that in London public band con- 
certs in poor sections of the city and a lowering 
of the criminal record of those same sections oc- 
curred simultaneously. 

Of course, all theories can be stretched to the 
danger. point. We are not prepared to believe 
that definite changes: based on physical transfor- 
mation of matter are made in the hearer of 
music. We are content with observing the 
actual influence upon emotion and life of good 
music adapted to the specific needs of the in- 
dividual. This is no beautiful abstraction: it is 
a concrete reality drawn from experience. 
Browning says it all when he declares :— 


“There is no ttuer truth obtainable by man than comes of 


music.” 
These lines go well with that other social 
axiom of his from “Pippa Passes”— 
“God’s in his heaven, : 


All’s well with the world.” 
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We have a right to an orderly world; we have 
a right to restrain the disorderly. A God in a 
heaven must mean a God on earth. Literature, 
religion, even science, all teach that music may 
establish the conditions of an orderly world. 
Think of the message ofthe Pilgrims’ Chorus in 
“Tannhauser.” of the Easter Song in “Faust”! 
—The Catholic Educational Review. 
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THE VICTORY BAND 


{Air: “Let Us Be a Band” (Lyric Singer No. 1).] 
Come, boys, come, girls, join our busy band, 
Booming the Vict’ry Loan all through the land. 
Go to every one and talk the best you can, 

Step around, skip around, and sell to every man. 
Boom, boom, boom! From place to place we run, 
For selling the Vict’ry Loan is right jolly fun. 
Boom, boom, boom! From place to place we run, 
For selling the Vict’ry Loan is right jolly fun. 





Come, boys, come, girls, get into step. 

Show Uncle Sam you're all full of pep. 

Face front, forward march! all do your share, 

Think of what our boys did while “over there.” 

Boom, boom, boom the Loan as you go 

Get a move on and don’t be slow. 

Boom, boom, boom the Loan as you go, 

Hurry up, hurry up, and make a big show. 

Meta Wellers. 

Curtis School, Chicago. 
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CLEVELAND WANTS ADEQUATE 
SCHOOLS 


Now that thé pressure of the big military 
campaign is raised it is stirring to see how the 
perennial .and vital problems of our national life 
are coming to the front. Along the serried ranks 
of the public educational host sounds the martial 
call for a forward movement. The training ot 
war time has put its impact on educational prog- 
ress all along the line. 

\mong the cities that are mobilizing forces 
for the post-war educational service is Cleveland, 
Ohio. Its education-general, Superintendent 
I’. E. Spaulding, on leave of absence in France, 
sends a rousing “communique,” emphasizing the 
insistent need of giving Cleveland a greater-than- 
ever public school system. 

Cleveland, it appears, has a great army of 
about 115,000 people enlisted in its public educa- 
tion service; is a large and prosperous munici- 
pality of nearly a million (860,000) population, 
located in a great and wealthy state abundantly 
able to support an educational system adequate 
to its needs and opportunities. To do this would 
require about three or four times the present ex- 
penditure (which now totals over six million 
dollars), but Superintendent Spaulding declares 
would more than repay the eitv in the victory 
won and the results attained. 

While educational results, as he finely 
says, “cannot be expressed in a single measure 
of value like dollars, which is getterally under- 
stood,” they include increased efficiency, “greater 
capacity for the enjoyitient of the so-called finer 
things of life such as literature, art, music and 
the best in human relationships; and the ability 
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to reveal or to produce things of*the greatest 
worth to which no monetary value is equivalent, 
such as scientific or historic facts and ideals ot 
conduct and of life.” 

Education, every thoughtful person concedes, 
is a worth while and paying investment; and it 
is a fact more and more recognized as civiliza- 
tion moves forward, that its development ‘should 
not be militaristic and imperialistic, and put un- 
der arbitrary financial limitations, but placed on 
purely democratic foundations, providing the 
best of all instructive features and activities re- 
quired by the community, which on its part should 
generously meet the needs and requirements of 
the best educational facilities with adequate 
funds. 

J. A. Stewart. 
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NATURE STUDY NOTES 


BY CHARLES G, PLUMMER, M. D. 


Salt Lake City 


“Jug o’ rum, jug o’ rum, jug o’ rum!” came to 
me the other morning, the first balmy May 
morning of the season, as I hovered near the 
borders of an old slough off southeast of town 
on my way into newer fields-and more tuneful 
bird-lands. At first there was just a suspicion 
of timidity on the part of Mr. Bullfrog (Rana 
catesbiana Shaw) as though he might be trying 
out his voice for the first time this spring. I 
thought I detected a wavering quality hidden in 
the early deep-toned grumbles that came from 
away down in his greenish-black anatomy, but 
after a moment or two he reeled off his musical 
calls in quite the same cheerful way he used to 
issue them when I was a boy nosing around the 
edges of warm-watered ponds away back East. 

Once in a while as I stood immovable not far 
from him I interpreted his warnings to say: 
“Knee deep, knee deep, knee deep, better go 
’round” as though he might be giving me a hint 
that wet feet and muddy boots alone awaited 
upon him who was brave enough to stalk into 
his private preserves. And try as I would I 
could not locate the old fellow that continued 
his soft, mellow bellowing at intervals so long 
as I was in his vicinity. Had I been equipped 
properly, as we boys used to prepare ourselves 
when we sought these big active jumpers years 
ago, with an old flat-bottomed boat (leaky of 
course) and a long strong string with a small 
piece of flaring red flannel tied securely to one 
end, I might have stopped near him for a few 
hours just to see if I had lost the art of bull- 
frog catching. But other lures drew me away 
from my friends of other days, yet while I was 
still within the sound of his voice and moving 
rapidly southward I could hear him softly bel- 
low: “Knee deep, better go ’round, better go 
round !” 

Scarcely had I reached a point where I could 
hear no longer his musical notes than I was held 
up by the sweeter strains of a tiny bird that 
often frequents the neighborhoods of running 
water or springy places, flitting from one van- 











































































tage point to another in old partically decayed 
cotton-woods, spiritedly engaged: in picking out 
the eggs and larvae of various insects and stop- 
ping occasionally to emit as vociferously as his 
tiny body permitted one of the sweetest songs 
in bird life. When this sprightly fellow is busily 
occupied in searching every crevice in“ the 
rugged boles of old cottonwoods, or like the 
chickadee clinging underneath the needles of 
pines and firs seeking aphides, he darts often 
into the air after a passing but unsuspecting in- 
sect hunting other fields, and nabs him with a 
snap of his diminutive mandibles that is quite 
disconcerting. 

With a wipe of his beak and a forceful swal- 
low he stopped long enough to break into his 
song while he scurried after more delectable 
food within his reach. I studied him at less than 
twenty feet with my glass, but he was so ener- 
getic in his search for breakfast that it was 
with difficulty I kept my eyes upon him long 
enough to identify his beautiful ruby crown— 
and then I knew I had my friend the ruby- 
crowned kinglet. Away he went into a nearby 
plum tree that was making no signs of bloom 
and bent his energies toward going over this- 
old insect-covered object as carefully as a top- 
sergeant would inspect a bunch of “rookies.” 
Tree after tree yielded handsome prefit to this 
indefatigable little worker as I watched him 
flit nervously from limb to limb, so zealously 
applied in his efforts to get a living among the 
trees of this old orchard that he heeded me not 
but allowed me to get close enough to study 
him without the aid of my glass. 

The brilliant yellow, black, gray and white of 
the Audubon warbler attracted my attention at 
this time right in the same tree with the wren- 
like kinglet, each vying with the other in secur- 
ing the greatest number of passing insects. Off 
into the air like an arrow and quickly alighting 
again to scour the bark of the trees, these 
gamesters plied their trade. This species of 
warbler of which Audubon writes so entertain- 
ingly is a noticeably dressed personage wher- 
ever one sees him. His yellow throat and gold- 
en-yellow crown make him _ quickly  distin- 
guishable in the company of other warblers. 
Then, too, he has the sweet warbling song of 
his fellows, a very attractive and well rendered 
song but of no such worth as the gentle song- 
ster working assiduously. nearby, my kinglet. 

I was inspecting a long row of old cotton- 
woods alongside a roadway away down on the 
Little Cottonwood moraine and while I was 
contrasting these two birds another unexpected 
visitor dropped out of the sky into a tree be- 
side me, and behold, I had my first view of 
Say’s phoebe this year. Instantly my glass 
went to my eyes and sure enough he called out 
to me “Phoebe, phoebe!” as though he wished 
me a bright and happy good morning. He was 
hunting with the others and the same kind of a 
meal insects, with which. these trees 
abounded. After he had peeked into every 
available hiding place for his prey he shot off 


too, 
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on swift wing to a neighboring barn, where he 
alighted and peered about the corners until I 
felt sure he had the nest-making bee in his bon- 
net and was getting ready to start up house- 
keeping arrangements with the first phoebe fe- 
male he could induce to share his quarters with 
him, and aid him to rear a brood of fledgelings. 
So I rambled areund the place and became in- 
tently occupied in watching his operations 
within and without the old barn. I am certain 
that when I shall return to this same building 
at some later date I shall be rewarded by find- 
ing their nest, and if it be so situated that it is 
approachable I shall have a snap-shot of it and 
its contents. 


The least flycatcher, called in the West Ham- 
mond’s flycatcher, was ready for inspection as 
soon as I returned to the roadside trees. It 
seemed to me that all the insect eating tribe of 
birds was on hand this beautiful Sunday morn- 
ing taking their toll, anda big one, too, from 
the humming life of the air. This, the smallest of 
the flycatcher family, shot into the air like a 
rocket and grabbed every moving insect within 
the range of his vision. He selected a promi- 
nently projecting limb-top and froze into a 
statue while he warily surveyed his surroundings. 
No hummingbird could go into the air more 
‘quickly after its tiny prey than could this fly- 
catcher. And he seemed never to miss a grab 
—for each time the inevitable swallowing jerk 
of his neck told me that some bit of juiciness 
‘went strugghng down his little red gullet. 

I felt that I was particularly favored that 
happy day by seeing four of such unusual birds 
‘diligently applying their talents in saving them- 
selves from starvation and the farmer’s fruits 
and grains from destruction as they harvested 
the first early crops. 

So I'made my way farther off to the south 
across these sandy regions and to my intense 
‘delight a white-crowned sparrow flitted across 
my way and darted into the greasewood. 
‘There he was more beautiful than ever with his 
brilliant white crown showing up so plainly, but 
this “Nightingale of the North,” as he is called, 
failed to favor me with a single note. At other 
times I have been delighted beyond measure 
with the sweet purity of his melodious song 
and have sat entranced by his music many 
happy moments. Bluebirds, quails, robins, 
rufous-crowned sparrows, the Woodhouse 
jay, the crested jay, magpies, chewinks, red- 
wing blackbirds, Cassin finches in tremulous 
bursts of song, mourning doves with other 
feathered creatures regaled me as I passed on 
and made the day one of great joy to me. 

At my last stopping place near the mouth of 
Little Cottonwood I spied a robin’s nest and 
climbed about thirty feet into a big cottonwood 
with my camera hanging around my neck and 
in order to get a picture of the three beautiful 
blue-green eggs I nearly had to stand on my 
head. But I secured a good one that will be 
added to my collection with thanksgiving be- 
cause of the critical time I had getting it. 
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DEBATE QUESTIONS FOR ALL PERIODS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY G. VERNON BENNETT 


‘Superintendent, Pomona, California 
{In Pomona Schools Bulletin.] 
PART IX. 

Extending Our Influence Abroad. 


176. Resolved, That our annexation of Hawaii “was 
for the best interests of the Kanakas. 

177. Resolved, That we were justified in going to 
war with Spain. 

178. Resolved, That we should have annexed Cuba. 

179. Resolved, That our setting up Cuba has reacted 
favorably upon us. 

180. Resolved, 
Porto Ricans. 

181. Resolved, That we should have given the Philip- 
pines independence under rulership of Aguinaldo. 

182. Resolved, That we should guarantee the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. 

183. Resolved, That the Philippines are a source of 
trouble for our country. 

184. Resolved, That we have moved too rapidly in 
extending self-government to the Philippines. 

185. Resolved, That China should have been par- 
celled out to the nations suppressing the Boxer uprising. 

186. Resolved, That our influence in the Boxer settle- 
ment has reacted favorably upon China. 

187. Resolved, That our building the Panama Canal 
has benefited the nations of America. 

188. Resolved, That the recognition of 
pendence of Panama was fair to Colombia. 

189. Resolved, That the Pan-American 
benefit to our interests in South America. 

190. Resolved, That our policy toward Mexico has 
helped her establish a stable democracy. 

191. Resolved, That President Wilson 
occupied and pacified Northern Mexico. 

192. Resolved, That Germany’s violation of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium should have caused us to declare 
war against the aggressor. 

193. Resolved, That the violation by Germany of our 
rights as neutrals was a sufficient cause for our declaring 
war. 

194. Resolved, That Germany’s inhuman _ treatment 
of innocent persons during the war is sufficient reason 
for us to join the Allies against her. 

195. Resolved, That we are in this war to make the 
world safe for democracy. 

196. Resolved, That England is as democratic as the 
United States. 

197. Resolved, That 
United States. 

198. Resolved, That we should fight until 
kaiserism and militarism are no more. 

199. Resolved, That the Allies should plan to cut off 
piece by piece the weaker parts of the German allied 
territory. 

200. Resolved, That a Prussianized Mittel-Europa 
would be a certain menace to the peace and democracy of 
the United States. 


That we have dealt fairly with the 


the inde- 


3ureau is of 


should have 


France is as democratic as the 


Prussian 
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Oh, fold up the morning paper— 
Who cares for the news of town? 
3ut — what are the violets doing? 
Has the jonquil made her gown 
To wear through the gay spring hours, 
So mindful of her looks? 
Come, give me news of the flowers, 
The grass, and the trees and brooks! 
—Louise M. Sill. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Are you a teacher of Spanish? Do you belong to the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish? 1,000 
other Spanish teachers do. Write to the national secre- 
tary, Dr. Alfred Coester, 1081 Park Place, Brooklyn, 
A. Y. 

The World Book Company has entered the French 
field with a fine new reader by Peter Scherer, of the 
Indianapolis High Schools. 

The Modern Language Journal for February contains 
an illuminating article by Dr. John Van Horne of the 
University of Illinois on “Reading Texts Used during 
the Past Five Years in First and Second Year College 
Spanish,” along the same lines as his interesting paper 
on French textbooks in the January number. 

Recent Heath publications include “Lavisse: Histoire 
de France. Cours Elémentaire,” a reading text, and “Le 
Chevalier de Blanchefleur,” a set of six little plays for 
beginners in French. 

Hispania for March has interesting articles on The 

Junior High School (John D. Fitzgerald), The Impor- 
tance of Portuguese (John C. Branner), Rubén Dario 
(George W. Umphrey), and an article in Spanish by Sr. 
Yanes, assistant director of the Pan-American Union, as 
well as the usual reviews and bibliography. 

Have you a Cercle Frangais or Circulo Espafiol in your 

school? Why not? 





Had you realized that Portuguese, spoken by 30,000,000 
people, will be the next foreign language to come into 
its own? How many American educational institutions 
How many commercial high schools? 
Brazil has a foreign commerce of $300,000,000 a year. 

Courses in methods of teaching Spanish will be given 
this year in the Summer Schools of Boston University, 
Columbia University, Leland Stanford University, Mid- 
dlebury College, and no doubt others. 

Olin Moore of the University of Illinois has a splendid 
article on the place of Italian in American schools in the 
March issue of the Modern Language Journal. Italian 
may hereafter be chosen as a first foreign language in the 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. 

The Modern Language Bulletin is a new publication 
devoted to the interests of the modern language teachers 
of Philadelphia. The editor is Mr. Benjamin Reibstein. 

Have you been using the Spanish or French edition of 
the Bulletin of the Pan-American Union in your work? 

The Bulletin of High Points for November had an 
interesting note on the use of the vocabulary section of 
the elementary reader, urging that the method of using 
the vocabulary, finding references, etc., be explained 
thoroughly by the teacher immediately upon putting the 
book into the hands of the pupil. 

Once a month the department of Spanish of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School has a Spanish “sing” — 
girls, under the direction of Mrs. Ray. 
it. 

In some high 


are offering it? 


R00 
Everyone enjoys 
schools each new teacher, substitute or 
appointee, is assigned to the care and guidance of some 
teacher in the department who is older in experience in 
the school, an that makes for efficiency, 
esprit de corps, friendliness and sociability, and therefore 
has pronounced pedagogic value. Try it. 

Direct method textbooks in Spanish recently published 
include Professor Worman’s new First Spanish Book 
and Second Spanish Book (American Book Company). 
and McHale’s “Spanish Taught in Spanish,” with which 
Houghton Mifflin Company enters the modern language 
field. 


arrangement 


Valuable helps for organizing and conducting language 





MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


PROFESSOR HENRY 


George Washington University 


GRATTAN DOYLE 


clubs are to be found in Miss Henry’s “Easy Spanish Plays” 
(Allyn & Bacon) and in the December number of His- 
pania (a splendid article by Miss Ruth Willson of the 
New York High Schools) for Spanish; and in the Mod- 
ern Language Journal for April, 1918, for French, an 
article by Professor R. P. Jameson of Oberlin College. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce a First Spanish Book by 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, in charge of Modern Languages 
in the New York City High Schools. If there is a single 
Spanish teacher who hasn’t read Mr. Wilkins’ “Spanish 
in the High Schools: A Handbook of Methods” (the 
only book of methods for Spanish), he or she ought to be 
court-martialed. 

Do you belong to your local Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and the National Education Association? There 
are sectional modern language associations for New Eng- 
land, New York State, the Middle States and Maryland 
and the Central West and South, besides many more 
restricted local organizations. How many teachers do 
you know who are specialists in your own field? 

Macmillan has just published a new First Spanish 
Book by Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford of the 
University of Pennsvlvania. What a fine list of Spanish 
grammars we have now: The Hills & Ford, Wagner, 
Coester, Espinosa & Allen, Olmsted & Gordon, Wilkins, 
Crawford—to mention only a few! 

Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. have issued. a second edi- 
tion of Professor John D. FitzGerald’s | remarkable 
thirty-page pamphlet, “The Importance of Spanish to the 
American Citizen”’—the sanest, brightest, most concise 
statement of the case for Spanish ever published. 

French or Spanish stenography is now offered in a 
number of New York City High Schools, including Mor- 
ris, Julia Richman, Commercial, and High 
School of Commerce. 

The International High Commission has adopted the 
following resolutions :— 
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The United States Section of the International High 
Commission, recognizing the primary relation of a knowl- 
edge of languages to the free, ready and constant inter- 
change of thought between different peoples, Resolved :— 


1. That in order to develop closer commercial and 
social intercourse between the countries embraced in the 
International Union of American States, provision 
should be made in the high schools as well as in the 
higher institutions of learning in the United States for 
competent instruction in the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages ; 

2. That it is desirable that special courses should be 
established for the education of persons to act as repre- 
sentatives of United States in the 
other American Republics. 


business 





interests 


Hon. Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of Boston, in a letter 
to the New York Evening Post, advocates making both 
French and Spanish compulsory in all high schools and 
offering Portuguese and Italian in all commercial high 
schools. 

What has your French department @one for the French 
war orphans? $36 will take care of an orphan for a 
year. 

In 1887 the lamented Professor A. Marshall Elliott of 
Johns Hopkins urged learning Romance Languages as a 
preparation for Latin, working from the living to the 
dead, in an address before the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. revered 
teachers of the last generation had! Some of their ob- 
servations seem peculiarly apropos of present problems. 


How much sense _ those 
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BOOK TABLE 


EUROPEAN THEORIES OF THE DRAMA. By Bar- 
rett H. Clark. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company. 
Cloth. 503 pp. Price, $3.50. ; 

This is an imposing book; splendidly conceived, tracing 
the development of dramatic theory from classic times 
down to the present; a source book of dramatic theory, 
one might call it, containing excerpts from critics from 
Aristotle to Archer, and including in its list of nearly 
fifty original writers such names as Horace, Dante, Cer- 
vantes, Jonson, Corneille, Moliere, Racine, Dryden, Mil- 
ton, Voltaire, Schiller, Zola, Brunetiére, Hazlitt and 
Shaw. Included in its selections are translations from 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish and German, as 
well as extracts from English works. Many of the se- 
lections are translated for the first time by the editor or 
his assistants, some of them of great value and hitherto 
practically inaccessible. Mr. Clark has provided also in- 
troductions to the selections and splendid bibliographies, 
general and particular, which alone make the book a real 
contribution to works in the field of dramatics. There is 
no question but that such a volume is needed, and it is 
to be expected that merited success will crown the effort. 
It would be surprising, however, in a work of such com- 
pass, if there were not something for the carping re- 
viewer to comment on adversely. First, although the 
work is primarily a source book, over one-third of it is 
given up to editorial apparatus and blank pages (there 
are twenty completely blank pages). Of course the refer- 
ence material and indexes could not be omitted without 
impairing to some extent the value of the book, but it 
seems as if the use of a certain portion of these 160 
pages for texts would have enabled the editor to have 
given more complete and perhaps more satisfactory se- 
lections. The explanation of the failure to include the 
Scandinavians is. not convineing. It is hard to under- 
stand why medern Spanish dramatics is similarly over- 
looked (Benayvente’s “De sobremesa,” for example, to 
mention gme of many possibilities). Indeed, the chapter 
devoted F Spain would have benefited by closer attention 
and better proofreading. In the three pages (81-2-3) the 
Spanish graphic accent is misused or omitted at least 
thirty-five times, and Spanish words appearing in titles 
are mutilated, as in neuvo for nuevo, desebea for deseaba, 
certe for arte, diaro for diario, hazer for hacer, derotta 
for derrota. Proper names are abused in Argore for 
Argote (de Molina), Balthazar for Baltasar, Christéval 
for Cristobal. A hybrid like Luis Joseph Velasquez, 
where one name is anglicized, the other not (why 
either?) is questionable; it never occurs in the French 
selections, which have evidently had the editor’s close 
personal reading. These errors are repeated in the index. 
Other misprints noted are manuele for manuale (p. 53), 
le for de (p. 79), Clemenciu for Clemencin (p. 86), los 
ideas for las ideas (ibid.), letttres for lettres (p. 124), 
méprisal for méprisai (p. 278), Boyeson for Boyesen (p. 
317), Cannon for Cannan (p. 421), each for teach (p. 
471), deux for deus (p. 474), respueta for respuesta (p. 
487),. Tenence for Terence (p. 488), Nueva Drama for 
Nuevo Drama (p. 496), Revas for Rivas (pp. 83, 499), 
le for de (p. 501, bottom col. 1). These points may seem 
captious, considering the thousand opportunities for er- 
rors a book of this nature affords, and certainly they are 
not of sufficient importance to outweigh the many splen- 
did features the work contains, particularly in the French 
sections, where Mr. Clark is thoroughly at home. Does 
not the Spanish portion deserve similar accuracy of 
treatment? It would seem so, and no doubt the later 
editions of what bids fair to become a standard work will 
exhibit it. 


—_ 


SCIENCE OF PLANT LIFE: A High School Botany 
Treating of the Plant and Its Relation to the Environ- 
ment. By Edgar Nelson Transeau, Professor of 
Botany, Ohio State University. In New-World 
Science Series, edited by John W. Ritchie. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, $1.48. 

Botany in action is heaven-high above the old botany 
on dress parade. Now a child knows plants as they are 
in field, forest and garden. Asa Gray was the scientific 
botanist of his day. He gave the student of plant life 
perfectly wonderful books and after he had magnified 
the science artistically he wrote a little book of ines- 
timable value. It was an inspiration to every student 
into whose hands it came. It was styled “How Plants 
Behave.” 

But the teachers allowed the study to go back to the 


crystallized stage. They kept the pedagogical foot on 
the retarder as it were. Transeau has changed his foot 
to the accelerator and his botanical pedagogy is speed- 
ing up. Botany is no longer restricted to the study of 
the flower. It is now an introduction to the arts and 
sciences relating to plant producing — even plant dis- 
tribution and plant consumption. The purpose of botany 
is more than cultural. Its cultural value is not minimized 
by giving it a practical slant. And botany that will 
serve as a basis for agriculture or any art or science 
relating to plant production must be conceded to be a 
good botany and possessing all the desirable cultura) 
qualities. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE. Historical and Descriptive 
Account of Their Development in the United States. 
By Avard Longley Bishop and Albert Galloway Keller. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn & 
Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 426 pp. . 
Only occasionally does a book come to the editor’s 

table that brings a real inspiration, the brilliancy of genius, 

the mastery of literature, the thrill of vision, and all of 
these have come to us in “Industry and Trade,” by Bishop 
and Keller of Yale. 

We know all of these industries at first hand. We 
have seen the largest wheat fields, corn fields, flax fields, 
rice fields, cotton fields; the biggest lumber camps and 
lumber mills; the largest cattle and sheep ranches; the 
leading packing houses and flouring mills; the chief cot- 
ton, woolen and silk factories. We can hardly imagine 
anyone whose opportunity has been greater than ours 
to see all these industries at their best, and yet Bishop 
and Keller tell of these so masterfully that there is new 
interest for us in every phase of industrial activity. 
What an opportunity they offer youth who are to see 
infinitely less progress than we have seen! 


—_— 


SEWING. Handicraft for Girls. A Graded Course for 
City and Rural Schools. Prepared by Idabelle Mc- 
Glauflin, Denver Public Schools. Peoria, Illinois: The 
Manual Arts Press. Price, $1.35. 

The book contains exercises for a five-year course and 
includes sewing 1n every form and also basketry. It is a 
thesaurus of information in sewing, including all sorts of 
stitches, with illustrations. Any girl mastering this book 
would be master of the needle and of the thimble. Even 
a handy man might be independent after taking this 
course. 

Teachers would be fortunate to have this book at hand. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Science of Every-Day Life.” By Van Buskirk 
and Smith. Price, $1.40. — “Democracy in Reconstruc- 
tion.” By F. A, Cleveland and J. Schafer. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 4 

“The Long Ago Years gy al By A. R. Colver. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. me , 

“The Otis Group Intelligence Scale.” By A. S&S. Otis 
Price, 50c. Yonkers, New York: World Book Company. 

“Education and Social Movements.” By A. E. Dobbs. 
Price, $3.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. . 

“Readings from English —— Literature. 
3y W. T. Field. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

BY. The American’s Creed and Its Meaning.” By M. P. 
Andrews. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. | 

“First Spanish Book.” 3y L. A. Wilkins. Price, $1.24. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 7 

“A Laboratory Course in Physics of the Household” (to 








accompany “Lynde'’s Physics of the Household”) By 
*. J. Lynde. Price. 90c.— “Easy Spanish Reader.” By 
J. Hatheway and E. Bergé-Soler. Price, $1.10. New 
York: The Macmillan Company ; 
“Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games.” By 


L. R. Smith. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company ¥ 

“The Elementary School Inventory Book (Book I). 
Arranged by G. D. Strayer and N., L. Engelhardt. Al- 
banv: C. F. Williams & Son. Inc. 


“La France Héroique.” With Exercises by F. H. Os- 
good. Price, $1. 3oston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
“Little American History Plays.’ By E, Hubbard. 


fJoston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 








Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby's 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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Folk Dances andSinging Games 


OLK Dances and Singing Games are the essential element in 

*“May Day”’ festivals and pageants. These new Folk Dances 

have been recorded under expert direction. Here are melodies 
from the old pioneer days, music which grew in out-of-the-way moun- 
tains, plains and farms during the early days of our history. Here we 
find the real beginnings of American music. These old dances were 
done long, long ago by the people who originated them on the green 
on the Village Square to the fiddling of the Village Musician, who 
had danced them many times himself, and who consequently knew 
exactly the rhythm and cadence of the dancers. 

The principal feature of these new folk dance recordings is the introduc- 
tion of novelty solo instruments at each repetition of the tunes, thereby avoid- 
ing monotony and greatly adding to the interest in either playing or dancing 
these Folk Dances poe Singing Games. These dances are so simple that all 
can do them easily; they are so easy to teach that any teacher can teach them; 
they are so full of simple, wholesome, attractive gaiety that the results of doing 
them are good fellowship and good spirit. 


Columbia  seancexun 


$80.00 
School Grafonola Coen eel Sate 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Arkansas Traveller—White Cockade. (American Country Dances) Columbia Band) A3076 Seven shelves for records. 
Miss McLeod's Reel—Hull’s Victory. (American Country Dances) - Columbia Band } 10im.—8Se Reproducer, winding-crank and turn- 


Chicken Reel. (American Country Dance) - - - - - - Columbia Band \ A3077 table may be locked in pushmobile. 
Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw. (American Country Dance) Columbia Band ) 10in.—85e Either Oak or Mahogany. 
Pop Goes the Weazel. (American Country Dance) - - - - Columbia Band} A3078 
Jolly is the Miller. (American Country Dance.) - - : - Columbia Band } 10 iu.—85e 
Sir Roger De Coverly, a Colonial or Virginia Reel. 
American Country Dance) - - - - - Columbia Band } A3079 
Blackberry Blossoms. (Irish Fo! k Dance) - - ° : - - Columbia Band } 10in.—85$c 
Hansel and Gretel. (Singing Game) - - - : - : - Columbia Band) A3080 
Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance. (Singing Dance) ° : - Columbia Band ) 10ia.—8Se. 
Goddesses. (English Country Dance) - - - - - - Columbia Band} A3081 
Oranges and Lemons. (English Country Dance) ° ° e - Columbia Band ) 10in.—85e, 


Marches, Singing Games, and Folk Dances for use in School and Com- 
muaity Playgrour ids are best given on Columbia Records. The Columbia tone : , : 
can be heard on the Village Square or on the School Campus. Clip this coupon and mail today 

A complete list of records of American Folk Dances, English Country S Con.Ueenth Gaaeenene eee. 
Dances, Morris Dances, and records made under the personal direction of ° / iinnenlainal Dasastnsint F 
Ceci! J. Sharp will be sent upon request. Mark in the coupon the literature Woolworth Building, New York City 
desired, and send to Please send the following literature: 


(Check subject desired) 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT L 5s 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY _  Siiiciinis*t™ | 
Woolworth Building - . New York City 


Music Appreciation Record List O 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 





*“Music Moods’’ Bulletin 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD, 





Why teach children Cleanliness 


And then give them a soiled, filthy, 
dilapidated book to study from? 


BE CONSISTENT! 


Use Holden Book Covers! 
PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES CC. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or eschool adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Field 


JUNE. 


23-26: Catholic Educational 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


Associa- 


a 


CALIFORNIA. 

A farm-study party in forty-seven 
automobiles made a ten-day tour ot! 
750 miles in eight counties under the 
chaperonage of the Department of 





Agriculture of the State University 
this spring. 

SAN DIEGO. The city superin- 
tendent and his associates in educa- 
tion have started the San Diego 
School Bulletin, a four-page paper, 


inform the 
educationai 


will 
important 


10 by 12 inches. It 
citizens of all 
activities. 

By a vote of nearly two to one, the 


girl students of the San Diego High ~ 


School have decided to cut out fancv 
dresses and to wear instead uniform 
dress, consisting of middy _ blouses 
and plain skirts. The vote was 492 
to 286. The idea of uniform dress 
was first suggested in 1913 by mem- 
bers of the girls’ council, which was 
composed of representatives from the 
various classes. The plan met with 
little success that year, but each suc- 
ceeding year the idea of uniform 
dress gained in popularity until re- 
cently it was voted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 


CONNECTICUT. 
SEYMOUR. Superintendent R. C. 
Clark has been unanimously re- 

elected at a salary of $2,000. 
The teachers here receive an in- 


crease of $100 except those already 


on the maximum salary, who receive 
$50. Last year all teachers were in- 
creased $150. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. The George 
Washington University was founded 


in 1821 as the Columbran College of 
the District of Columbia. At its first 
commencement in 1823 the guests of 
honor were: James Monroe, President 
of the United States; John Quincy 
Adams, secretary of state; John C. 
Calhoun, president of the Senate; 
Henry Clay, speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and Lafayette, who 
was then making a tour of the 
United States. According to the col- 
lege records, “after the commence- 
ment exercises these five gentlemen 
dined with the president of the col- 
lege.” The college became the 
Columbian University about 1873 and 
about fifteen years ago its name was 
changed by act of Congress to “The 
George Washington University.” The 
department of Arts and Sciences oc- 
cupies six buildings. The university 
maintains a system of double instruc- 


tion. All the courses are given in the 
morning and afternoon hours, and, 
with the exception of Greek and 
Latin, are again given between 5 and 
7 o'clock to other students, most of 
whom are employed during office 


hours in the executive departments. 
Since the last commencement in June, 
1918, over 3,000 students have enrolled 


in the university. This includes 308 
students who were in the summer 
school and about 490 who were in the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. 


There are in attendance today about 
2,000 students, or 300 more than were 
in attendance at the corresponding 
date last vear. The _ teaching _ staff 
numbers 259. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BEVERLY. No 
less than $700. 


3OSTON. 


salary is to be 


At a recent meeting of 
the Boston School Committee the 
following were appointed principals 
and will begin service June 30, 1919: 


Tohn E. Denham, summer review 
high school; George W. Gammon, 
Bigelow summer review elementary: 
James T. Donovan, Charlestown re- 
view elementary; Joseph E. Lynch. 
city summer _ review elementary ; 


Roger A. Powers, Dorchester sum- 
mer review elementary; Thomas E. 
Kelley, East Boston summer review 


elementary; Raymond H. Young, 
Hyde Park summer review  ele- 
mentary; William P. McDonough, 
Lewis summer review. elementary; 
Edgar L. Raub, West End summer 
review elementary. 

It was ordered that the term for 


the summer review elementary schools 
shall begin this year on June 30 and 


close August 15, and that sessions 

11 . ——- 7 a 
shall be held on each day of such 
term except Sundays and Friday, 
July 4. The committee adopted 
Superintendent Thompson's recom- 
mendation that pupils shall be ad- 


sche ¢ y!s 
superintendent 
superintendent in 


to the summer review 
approval of the 
the assistant 


mitted 
upon 

or of 
charge. 


The sessions of the all-day schools 


were ordered suspended on April 
and the relay team of the public 
Latin school and of the trade schoo? 


for girls on May 9. 


MICHIGAN. 


BATTLE CREEK. The board of 
education has voted to give’ each 
teacher an increase of $190 on this 
vear's salary, with back pay from 
September, 1918; also to give each 
teacher a bonus of $50 at the close of 
the present school year. This raises 
the minimum salary in Battle Creek 


from $750 to $850. 

KALAMAZOO. The board of edu- 
cation has authorized a flat increase 
of $200 to annly to all re-appointed 
teachers, principals and supervisors. 
While limits in salaries have not been 
fixed, this will make the limits for the 


coming year as follows: Kinder- 
garten and elementary grades a 
minimum of $870 and maximum 


£ 

f 

$1.200; in junior high school a 
minimum of $900 and a maximum of 
$1.350: senior high school, a minimum 


of $1,100 and a maximum of $1,900. 


MONROE. On the  recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent D. T. Spencer, 
hich school teachers’ salaries are 
raised to $1,000 minimum, the least 
increase being $200. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

GRAND FORKS. T. Nelson 
Kellv, sunerintendent of the Grand 


Forks public schools for a quarter of 
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Try this Great Song Book 


—at Our Expense 


Eve 


teacher in every school 


should know about this splendid 
collection of good songs that is sold 
for such a moderate price. We will 
send acopy, with our compliments, 
to Teachers who ask for it, and 
who mention the name of this 


paper. 


Try it for a week or two 


and you will want your entire class 


to use the 


“101 Best Songs” 


Another splendid 
collection of more 
pular songs. Uni- 
form in peice, and 
ing with our 
other books. Send 
for sample copy. 


“Beginners 
Book of Songs” 


A Book of simple 
songs, exercises, 
rote songs, etc.. for 
teaching beginners 
and little tots. Sold 
at same low prices 


No other song book in the 
world has ever sold so 
extensively. Sales of 
2,500,000 copies are pos- 
sible only because this book 
most completely fills the 
demand for a carefully chosen 
selection, in a handy size, at a 
moderate price. Send for your 
free copy today. 


Prices: 5c each in 100 lo’ 

F.O.B. Chicago; $1. 
per doz. prepaid by mail. i 
than 12 at 10c per copy prepaid. 
To obtain the lowest rate, or- 
ders a 100 may be made up 
y our ginners”’ or 
aE Song Book.” (¢ 





The Cable Co. 1219 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








S TATE 


SALEM, MASS. 


tiona!. 


J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 


NORMAL 
Coeduca 


Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, 
cial department of the high school 


and for the commer 


Course for teachers in Junior Higt 


Schools. 


A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


SCHOO!I, 





The Coolest Summer School 


East of the Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington, on Lake Champlain 


A Special School for Teachers 


July 


Including courses in 
and Secondary 


Home 


Economics, 


7 to August 15 


Rural, 


Physical 


pression, Music and Fine Art. 


For information regarding these and other 


courses address 


Elementary 
Education, Spanish, French, 
lraining, Ex- 








J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


When looking for aé_ thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Phys- 
ical Education or a promising pro- 
fession for your students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 








a century, has resigned and will con- 
clude his work at the close of the 
present school year. 

Mr. Kelly is to be succeeded by 
W. C. Stebbins, principal of the 
high school. 

OHIO. 

ATHENS. Professor F. S. 
trap, Ohio University, has 
elected Ohio chairman of the Inter- 
state character education research. 
Twenty-five states now have chairmen, 
elected. 


Coul- 
been 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

OR: CRY, The teachers in the 
grade schools of Oil City will be 
given an increase of twenty-five per 
cent. in their salaries, beginning with 
the fall term. This assurance has 
been given the teachers and citizens 
who mét» with the school board at 
their recent meeting. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. The school board 
has raised teachers’ salaries on an 
average of twenty per cent. 





UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. An increase 
of fifteen per cent. in the salaries of 
the teachers of the city schools dur- 
ing the coming school year has been 
voted by the board of education. 





VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON. The commemoration 
of the first half-century of Hampton 
Institute is scheduled for May 1 and 2. 
The program for May 1 includes the 
dedication of the Robert C. Ogden 
Memorial Auditorium, with addresses 
by Dr. James H. Kirkland, chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University; Rev. 
Dr. Wilton Merle-Smith, pastor ot 
the Central Presbyterian Church, New 
York, and Isaac Fisher, university 
editor, Fisk University. 

William Howard Taft, president of 
the Hampton Institute Board of 
Trustees, will present the candidates 
with diplomas and will make an ad- 
dress on the afternoon of May 2. 
Rev. Dr. M. Ashby Jones, well 
known clergyman of Atlanta, and Dr. 
Robert R. Moton, principal of Tusk- 
egee Institute, will also speak on that 
day. 

The program for May 2 will include 
several student addresses and demon- 
strations showing how Hampton !- 
stitute fits boys and girls for useful 
living. 

WASHINGTON. 

SPRAGUE. The school board has 
given a ten per cent. increase to the 
salaries of the teachers. 


Each Holder Who Drops His 
Liberty Loan Sets Up a New 
Obstacle to the Government. 


Liberty Bonds, the bonds of the 
United States which will be forever 
famous because of the way in which 
they won the war for us, are today 
most important in what they will do 
toward establishing peace. 

They stand as a great monument 











The Trowbridge 


Training School 


A home schoo] for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


501 


of the support given by the people to 
the Government in time of a crisis. 

Everyone who shares in the build- 
ing of this monument should do his 
best to keep it unimpaired, unmarred, 
the tower of strength to the nation. 
It is injured when a bond holder sells. 
his liberty..bond for a slight or nega- 
tive reason. 

The Government has kept faith on 
the bonds with the people. It was 
stated that there should be an op- 
portunity to dispose of bonds if it 
was absolutely necessary for holders 
to get the money, and an open mar- 
ket on the stock exchanges has been 
maintained for this purpose. 

It was possible that the Govern- 
ment might have followed the ex- 
ample of Canada and directed that 
the market should be closed, that 
bonds once bought must be kept un- 
til they were due. 

There was no contract to supply a 
market, but the promise was implied 
in the offerings and the faith has 
been kept. 

To sell a Liberty Bond, except in 
an urgency, is not meeting the Gov- 
ernment squarely. 

Each time a bond was sold it made 
it harder to finance the war. Each 
time a bond is sold now it sets up one 
more obstacle.in meeting the obliga- 
tions growing out of peace. 








The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 
marks the difference between uni- 
formly successful results in teaching 
Penmanship and indifferent, tem- 
norarv results. 

Investigate a school system where the 
Palmer Method Plan has really been 
followed. You will want the same 
results in YOUR schools. A postal 
ecard of inquiry to our nearest office 
is the first step in the right direction. 
Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago~- Philadelphia 
Portland, Oregon 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 210, Dover, Ohio 





Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Accredited by the State Departmeat 
of Registration and Education. 
3-year course ...... Practical Ex- 
perience Applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35), good moral character, having 
two years High School education or 
its equivalent. Separate home for 
nurses. For catalog and application 
blanks, address Superintendent of 
Nurses. Edna Hoskins, R. N., Box 6, 

2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


YOUR OWN 


STATIONERY 
for $2.00 Printed with your name 


Pearl Press, Box 67, Lafayette, Ind. 





Ladies’ Package 
100 folded sheets, 50 
cards and 150 enve- 
lopes, linen paper. 
Gents’ Package 
200 sheets, 6x9; 100 
envelopes. 


GOOD EARNINGS | 


Good opportunity for men and 
women organizing community events.. 
and booking talent in local fields. 
Education and sales ability required. 


NATL. LINCOLN CHAUTAUQUA SYS . 
106 N. LaSalle, Chicago 








s TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * # 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAND 


TEACHERS. 
EVERYWHERE 


portant. 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


Should heed the 
construction following the war, the teaching of the 
principles of democracy to our children and the Ameri- 
canization of our foreign population are vitally im- 
Do your part. 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,’ free. 


nation’s call to service. In the re- 


For the coming year teachers will have a greater choice of territory 


than ever before 
where salaries are always good. 


We invite you to our field THE GREAT NORTHWESTD, 
We need hundreds of teachers in every 


line. Write us at once for free booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


‘CLARK 


Spokane, Wash. 
Cham. of Com. Bldg. 
Paul S. Filer 


New York 
Flatiron Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg 





Founder—29th Year 





CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


B.F.Clark Maj. H. D. Bargelt 
“SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Kansas City, Mo. 
N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Dr. J. H. Hill 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Exchg. Bank Bldg 
Dr.T. Morey Hodgman 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Temple Court Bldg. 
E. E. Black 


Baltimore 
Munsey Bldg. 
H. E. Smith 


Cc. E. Lutton (Music) 














Each time a bond is sold now, ex- 
cent in urgency, its seller disregards 
the financial history of war bonds for 
three centuries. In all this time, with 
the coming of peace, they have surely, 
steadliy, advanced, yielding a_ sub- 
stantial premium to those who kept 
them and each holder has made sub- 
stantial profits on his investment. 


e 
> 





Emerald Deposits. 


The Muzo emerald deposits in 
‘Colombia, South America, discovered 
toward the close of the sixteenth 
century, have been exploited almost 
continuously up to the present time. 
and their yield, both in quality and 
‘in quantity of good stones, has ex- 
ceeded the total of any other emerald 
deposits in the world. 

The minés consist of a series of 


some eight large open cuts, which 
lie closely grouped on the steep slopes 
of a densely wooded mountain. 

From a little distance the main 
workings seem to form a huge, fun- 
nel-shaped depression. Looking 
down upon it from its rim above, one 
sees in detail the individual cuts as 
sloping banks of terraces resembling 
giant stairways. Across these work- 
ing faces, which consist of folded 
and contorted beds of coal-black 
limestone and shale, stretches an 
irregular network of white threads, 
gleaming in the tropical sun _ like 
zigzag lightning flashes in a field of 
black. These are the calcite’ veins 
which carry here and there, but* none 
too abundantly, small cavities or 
nests lined with tiny crystals of em- 
erald and associated minerals. 

The mines are worked in a rather 
simple manner by Indian laborers or 
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38 cents 


By BerTtua B. 











The Arlo Plan of Interpretive Reading 


The Arlo Plan offers material and a simple method for 
developing that power which is the only true education. The 
power to read and interpret; the power to read and express, 
are the marks of the educated man. 


AND Ernest Cops 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


CLEMATIS 
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peons breaking down fragile, em- 
erald-bearing rock with long iron 
crowbars and picking out the em- 
erald veins by hand. 


~ 





What Is It? 
“The cook has one great advantage 
over the family.” 
“What is that?” 
“They'll want bread before she'll 
knead it.”—Baltimore American. 


+ 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 493. 








would create the feeling that the port 
on which all those countries chiefly 
depend for access to the Mediter- 
ranean was in the hands of a power 
whose sovereignty must inevitably 
seem foreign. All of which has been 
carefully worked out in the Presi- 
dent’s mind, but it will not allay 
Italy’s irritation, nor does it in the 
least relieve the seriousness of the 
crisis which has been created. 
BOLSHEVIK DEFEATS. 

It begins to look as if Lenine and 
Trotzky would have to curtail their 
efforts for world-wide anarchy, to 
make their position in Russia more 
secure. The Siberian army of Ad- 
miral Kolchak’s government, central- 
ized at Omsk, has made an advance 
of 190 miles on the Ural front, which 
endangers the entire Bolshevik posi- 
tion in eastern Russia. On the Ar- 
changel front, Russian troops opera- 
ting with the Allied Murmansk force 
have advanced thirty miles eastward 
and are within striking distance of 
Lake Onega, which is connected by a 
chain of lakes and canals with Petro- 
grad. Polish troops have retaken 
Vilna and control all the railway line 
from Vilna south to Lida, and they are 
reported to have broken through the 
Ukrainian front on the Lemberg sec- 
tor... The demonstrated strength 
the Omsk government justifies the 
disposition of the Allies to recognize 
that government as representative of 
the real Russia of today 


DICKERING WITH THE 
BOLSHEVIKI. 


An apparently well founded report 
comes from Warsaw to the effect 
that the German Government has 
just signed a treaty with the Russian 
Bolsheviki. Under this treaty, as re- 
ported, the Bolshevik government 
promises to apply a milder. policy 
toward Russian industry, especially 
munitions and arms factories, and to 
send every year an agreed amount of 
provisions to Germany, and Russia 
binds herself not to enter into any 
negotiations with the Entente. Also, 
for the next twenty years, in case of 
need, Russia promises to provide 
Germany with military assistance. 
(sermany ptemises to set in order the 
Russian railway svstem and to send 
some thousands of 


military instruc- 
tors to the Russian army. If this 
treaty is accurately reported, its ob- 


vious purpose is to make Russia a 
vassal of Germany 


THE VICTORY LOAN 
The Victory Loan promises to he 
as great a success as any of its four 
predecessors. The first d —iVsS were 


marked bv laree subscriptions, and a 
number of places “went over the 
ton” as we are in the habit of sav- 
ing, though the phrase, in its merely 
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financial meaning, seems almost pro-, 


fane—in the first two days. The 
short term, the higher rate of in- 
terest and the conditions under which 
the notes are exempt from taxation 
make the investment a.tempting one. 
Added to these reasons is the cheer- 
ing feeling that this loan stands for 
Victory, with a capital V, and that it 


is expected to be the last in the 
series. 
HOW THE TELEPHONE 
STRIKE ENDED. 


The strike of the telephone opera- 
tors in New England, which prac- 
tically paralyzed the service for six 
days, ended in a complete victory for 
the operators, so far as questions of 
dealing with wage disputes are con- 
cerned, and a partial victory regard- 


ing rates of wages. The operators 
had refused to deal with the Wire 
Control Board, or to submit their 


grievances through that board to the 
Postmaster General, and they forced 
the Postmaster General to send the 
Assistant Postmaster General to 
Boston to negotiate, with full powers. 


Their basic principle of collective 
bargaining was sustained. As to 
wages, they did not get everything 


that they asked, but they got a sub- 
stantial advance, which the long-suf- 
fering public will pay for later in in- 
creased rates of service. With a 
little more reason and less “temper” 
on both sides, the strike could prob- 
ably have been avoided altogether. 


DYNAMITE AT LAWRENCE. 
When bodies of strikers begin to 


use dynamite to enforce their de- 
mands, it is usually a sign that their 
movement is nearing its end. The 
Lawrence strike has_ reached this 


point, after twelve weeks, and on the 
night of April 22 seven wooden 
houses in Lawrence and South Law- 
rence, occupied by mill workers, were 
shattered by dynamite. Hundreds of 
windows were blown out, but happily, 
no one was injured. The explosions 
seem to have been aimed at certain 
Italian workers who had been among 
the strikers, but had just gone back 
to work. The great body of workers 
in the Lawrence mills have kept at 
work and are satisfied with existing 
conditions. The comparatively smal! 
group which is on strike is composed 
of non-English-speaking foreigners, 
under a lawless leadership of the | 
W. W. type. 

A BUMPER WHEAT CROP. 

Under normal conditions a bumper 
wheat crop would mean cheaper 
flour, cheaper bread and a very con- 


siderable reduction in the cost of 
living. But the conditions are not 
normal. The Government has guar- 


anteed a wheat price of $2.26 a 
bushel, which is considerably more 
than twice as much as used to bring 
joy to the wheat-grower’s heart, and 
Congress has provided a billion dol- 


lars for the Government to draw 
upon to make good the guaranty. 
The present outlook is for a wheat 
crop which will far outdistance al) 
records. Other war contracts have 
been canceled without scruple since 


the declaration of the armistice, bui 
the contract with the wheat growers 
will be kept at whatever cost. If, in 


spite of the enormous demand from 
other countries, the world-price 
should fall. the American consumer 
may benefit by a cheaper loaf of 
bread, but the American taxpayer 
will make good the difference by 
drafts unon the billion-dollar guar- 


anty fund. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 4 





REGISTERED recommended, appointed, within 48 hours, at a higher salary than 
y She had asked, this candidate will begin work April 28 in 


the grades of a Central New York high school. When she came in to re-register 
with us we advised her apply for an immediate vacancy for which the 


principal had asked us RECOMMENDED her, and she was elected at a 


recommend. She did so, higher salary than she had ex- 
pected. Had she not been upon our list before we could hardly have spoken so 


tien “Spon which any teacher Wham. wo. COsmmanenn EEN be coiete. enn 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 75 ©: 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


to 
to 
we 





Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


TtPratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommendés teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRAT1, Mer. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and Scheel Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW, 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga 








M EF ICAN. aig TEACHERS’ AGENCY gored Komitee 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends) good Schools 


to parents. Call on or address 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 





recommends teachert and has filled bup- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
none for registration if you need @ 


Kellogg's Agency ts. .3 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY ® conser cee” We 


366 FIFTH AVENUE  UPetor people. We 
Established 1855 





A SCOTT & C@. Proprietors 
442 Tren.ont Building, Boston, 





Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Servi¢ 
free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 
















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. ° , 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


| Long Distance felephone. Manager 
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| The Victrola will make your 
| closing exercises more attractive 


The last day of school is an event in the life of every pupil. Excitedly they wait its 
coming. Parents in sympathy feel its thrill at home. To the teacher all 
are looking that the event may be worthy the anticipation. 











| 
i] “Shakespeare” with the Victrola, Bancroft School, Omaha, Nebr. 
i} 
| 
| 
4 


| 

On the teacher, then, is the responsibility of making the time a 
] happy one, or a disappointment. 

1 What is your program to be? Is it indoors or outdoors? Is it a play 
} or a pageant? Is it patriotic? Will it be folk dancing? Will it be 
Indian lore? 

The Victrola is the teacher’s friend. It can be made to serve 
in any kind of exercises that are desired. Here right at hand is the 
means to make this year’s closing exercises the best your school has 
ever had. The Victrola will be a part of many many splendid 
programs. Let the Victor serve your program. 



















ma For further information, write to the 









Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 


aes for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
can be placed under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use by 
rresponsible people 































To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous | eam 
His Master's Voice.” It is on all pro- |i 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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